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I moved in a quick quarter deck pace up and down 
my cheerless habitation, which admitted of the range of 
a fisherman’s walk, “three steps and overboard!” for 
about half an hour, then sat down upon a sheep-skin in 
acorner to seek consolation, which | found sooner than 
some persons may imagine, in the reflection that | had 

rformed so long a journey without any accident hith- 
erto, and that | had so nearly accomplished it, in the 
midst of the worst season of the year, without any par- 
ticular annoyance, except what I have just related. 
When I summed up accounts on all sides, I found the 
balance so much in my favour, that I felt inclined to ex- 
ult rather than to repine. Sentiments such as these 
caused the night to pass away without any unusual 
gloom or unhappiness. 

18th, I was prepared to mount before daybreak, but 
had not the means of doing so, and perhaps I should 
have been doomed to pass another day in this desolate 
place, had not a young Indian volunteered, for a fair re- 
muneration, to go into the mountains and collect two or 
three mules for my use. I told him, through my peone, 
who understood Quichua, the original language of Peru, 
that I was willing to give any money if animals were 
provided. ‘The demand was three rials (eighteen pence), 
which was immediately complied with, to the great joy 
of both the Indian and myself; to his, on so easily ob- 
taining so much wealth, and to mine, on gaining a pros- 

of release from the bleak dell in which I was sur- 
rounded by still bleaker mountains, raising their rugged 
heads to the clouds, and frowning in sullen majesty upon 
the few living beings who vegetated beneath, but who, 
to me at least, were human only from their shape. 

The Indian returned in as reasonable a time as impa- 
tience could expect, driving before him three sorry 
hacks, one of which I selected for myself, another for 
José, and the third for my wet baggage. Thus, with the 
postilion upon his own stout legs, fitter for the journey 
than all of us put together, we left the wild mountainous 
desert of Zoropalca, as miserable-looking a travelling 


bleak south, rushing from the tops of distant mountains 
covered with eternal snow. 


mountain of a reddish brown colour, in the shape of a 
perfect cone, and altogether distinct in its appearance 
from any thing of the kind I had ever seen. ‘There was 
no mistaking it: it was that mountain which was made 
known to the world by the merest accident, by an In- 
dian who, in pursuit of a lama up the steep, to save 
himself from falling, caught hold of a shrub, which be- 
ing torn from the soil, exposed a mass of solid silver at 
the roots ;—it was that mountain, incapable of producing 
even a blade of grass, which yet had attractions suffi- 
cient to cause a city to be built at its base, at one time 
containing a hundred thousand inhabitants;—it was that 
mountain, whose hidden treasures have withstood the 
laborious plunder of two hundred and fifty years, and 
still remain unexhausted. Having said thus much of 
the new and striking object before me, I need scarcely 
add that it was the celebrated mountain of Potosi. 


indicated the termination of my long journey; not so 
my jaded mule; it received no stimulus from that which 


The road, as I advanced, although in no respect im- 


proved in itself, indicated the approach to a town of 
consideration. 
tude, as I had been accustomed to find it. 
with droves of asses and flocks of beautiful lamas, were 
to be seen passing to and fro; some strolling lazily to 
the city, laden with fruits, vegetables, Indian corn, flour, 
charcoal, fire-wood, and other necessaries; some return- 
ing from the market at a brisk pace, after disposing of 
their burdens, and hastening many leagues into the 
fruitful valleys of the country to renew them. 
male and female, with poultry, milk, eggs, and sundry 
commodities for consumption, enlivened the way, and 
apprised the hungry traveller that, although surrounded 
by bleak, uncultivated, and uncultivable mountains, he 
was still in the land of the living. 


It was no longer an unfrequented soli- 
Peasantry, 


Indians, 


Suddenly appeared before me, in the distance, a high 


Onward I rode, cheered by seeing the beacon which 
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group as ever was met with. 


After hobbling along seven tedious leagues, through a 
narrow rocky valley, and most of the distance actually 
in the river that ran through the middle of it, we arrived 


at Caiza, a decent, small village, with a large church, 
filled with Indians on their knees celebrating mass, 
which they seldom fail to attend, but of which they un- 


derstand not one word, though they may be aware of 


the solemnity of the ceremony arfd the nature of the du- 
ties connected with it. 
For want of animals at the post, I was compelled to 
remain at Caiza for the night, but, on paying double 
e, I secured three mules for the following day. 
Sunday, 19th. Before one hour after midnight, I was 
on the last stage of my journey; a fine, frosty, star- 


light morning enlivening the spirits, which were already 
elated by the near approach to the place where I was 


about to establish a home. 


The distance from Caiza to Potosi is not less than 


forty miles, and, as the intermediate post is altogether 


destroyed, there is neither change of horses, nor any 


place where to obtain refreshment. 
The country was more barren and more bleak than 
any through which I had yet travelled, but still the 


scene was new and interesting ; the track led sometimes 
almost perpendicularly up and down high rocky moun- 
tains, sometimes along their steep shelving sides, some- 


times through a ravine or a valley, and sometimes over 


a plain of little verdure, though covered with flocks of 


lamas, the only animal that can find subsistence on this 
unfruitful and inhospitable soil. 

As the camel is suited to the sandy deserts of Arabia, 
80 is the lama to the barren mountains of Peru: each is 
 catpard adaped to its respective country, and ren- 

subservient to the use of man, where other ani- 
mals would perish for want of subsistence, which they 
alone have the means of acquiring. Here again we may 
observe that, under whatever aspect we view the works 
of nature, they claim for their Divine Author the tribute 
of our admiration, our reverence, and our praise. 

Towards the middle of the day the sun’s heat was ex- 
cessive, notwithstanding a chill penetrating wind, which 
came, not as in other climes, from “the sweet south, 
that breathes upon a bank of violets,” but from the 
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to me acted as an exhilarating draught. Forty miles 
upon a bad road(my mule assured me it was full forty- 
five) is a wearisome distance before breakfast for either 
man or beast; and mine, every mile I now advanced, 
gave indubitable evidence of exhausted strength: yet 
the means of refreshment were far distant from us both. 
Patience and perseverance were our only solace; and 
with these two efficacious virtues, I believe in my heart 
honestly adhered to by both of us, we mutually assisted 
each other; I by alighting to walk up hills and steeps, 
the mule, when I remounted, by jogging on, if the path 
happened to be free from rocks and stones; for the ap- 
proach even to the Imperial City is nothing more than a 
rugged path tracked out by the footsteps of men and 
animals. 

From the top of every eminence that I ascended for 
the last two hours of my journey, I felt a longing ex- 
pectation of obtaining a view of the town; because to be- 
hold even at a distance the abode of rest, at the conclu- 
sion of a long voyage or journey, is a consolation, which 
every traveller anxiously seeks and enjoys with sensa- 
tions of real pleasure; but this consolation is denied in 
approaching Potosi; neither house, nor. dome, nor 
steeple, is to be seen at a distance. The last curve round 
the base of the silver mountain, whose pointed top was 
now far above my head in the cloudless deep blue sky, 
brought me at once upon the town, which, with its ruin- 
ed suburbs, covered a vast extent beneath me, and in ten 
minutes more I was at the post house in the centre of it. 
But it is not in the post house, that the traveller is to 
expect repose or comfort, for even here that abode is no 
better than the worst in any miserable village; there is 
no decent apartment to retire to, no refreshment to be 
obtained, no bed to rest upon, not even a ‘chair to sit on, 
nor accommodation of any kind. 

After throwing some barley to my poor mule, I salli- 
ed forth with my letters of introduction in search of a 
dinner ; for, although I had not breakfasted, dinner hour 
had arrived, and there being no tavern in Potosi wherein 
to obtain one, I was obliged to sponge, and succeeded to 
my infinite gratification in the house of Don Raymundo 
Herefia, a respectable shopkeeper, who probably never 
before had such a famished guest at his table. 

In the evening I sought Monsieur Garda, the first 


forming the Potosi Association. Without having ever 
before seen each other, we met as intimate friends, be- 
cause each knew the situation of each, and being em- 
barked in the same boat, the feelings of companionship 
were reciprocal. After much interesting conversation 
with Monsieur Garda, it cannot be matter of surprise, 
that gradually my suppressed yawns should have given 
frequent notice of defrauded sleep, and intimated my de- 
sire to wish “ good night.” I retired to a very tolerable 
house, rented for the association, in one of the empty 
unfurnished rooms of which I made myself a bed; and 
I believe that, before the sun had withdrawn his last ray 
from the summit of the mountain of Potosi, I might 
have been numbered among the happy upon earth, if 
happiness consists in undisturbed repose, free from all 
the cares and troubles of the world. And as gratitude, 
genuine, undissembled gratitude, to our benefactors, is 
one of the best, as well as one of the most pleasing and 
soothing sensations of the human mind, I may perhaps 
have experienced some small share of its balmy influ- 
ence, in the grateful remembrance of what I felt to be 
due to our first and greatest Benefactor—* even the God 
who helpeth us, and poureth His benefits upon us.” 


—— 
* CHAPTER XVI. 


Rapturous effusion of a native, on the riches produced from the 
mines of Potosi—A stroll through the city—Zorochi—Climate 
of Potosi—Visit to. the summit of the mountain—Its height— 
City of Potosi higher than Quito—Method of extracting the sil- 
ver from the ores—Wanton destruction of mining property— 
Mistaken notions of Europeans respecting mines and mining in 
South America—Enormous wealth extracted from the mountain 
of Potosi. 


Potosi, March 20, 1826. Early to bed with those who 
are not naturally of a lazy habit occasions early rising. 
Before the first bell tolled for mass in the neighbouring 
church of Santo Domingo, I was already in the princi- 
pal square of the town, looking up with admiration at 
the wonderful mountain, which rises like a colossal 
sugar-loaf above it to the height of nearly three thou- 
sand feet, and which, although half an hour’s walk dis- 
tant, yet seems so close, that if it were to fall over, it 
would, to all appearance, overwhelm the whole city. 

A South American, who ascended to the top of this 
mountain, has given us the following effusion upon the 
good and bad effects of the riches it had produced. 
“ The sublimity of the surrounding scenery did not so 
much interest my feelings as the celebrated mountain 
which has poured forth its lavas of silver upon the 
world—to animate enterprise and reward industry; to 
pamper the luxurious and minister to the comforts of the 
sober and virtuous; to disseminate knowledge and reli- 
gion ; and to spread the desolations of war; marshalling 
armies in the field, and pointing the thunder of navies 
upon the ocean; filling cities with monuments of taste 
and art, and overwhelming them with ruin; founding 
mighty empires, and levelling them in the dust; inciting, 
in short, to virtue and to crime, and being the source of 
much good, and the root of all evil in the world.”* 

The morning air was sharp and dry, and resembled 
altogether one of our finest March days, but at noon the 
sun was hotter than in our month of August. The 
brilliancy of the dark blue sky, without even a vesti 
of a cloud, was peculiarly remarkabie. Humboldt ob- 
serves that, “on the Cordilleras tle azure is less blended 
with white, because there the air is constantly of an ex- 
treme dryness.” 

The streets were cleaner than those of any town I 
had hitherto seen in South America, and the practice of 
whitewashing the outside of all the houses added con. 
siderably to the appearance of cleanliness. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to the inside, where every thing is 
filthy, with few exceptions, even in the first houses, some 
of which, like the stable of Augeas, seemed not to have 
been cleaned for thirty years. 

The Indians, who compose one half of the inhabi- 
tants, are, in every sense of the expression, “a swinish 
multitude,” but those who consider themselves so much 
their superiors are not, in every particular, a great deal 
better. Twenty years ago, the population of this city 
was reduced to half of what it once contained, and now 
it does not exceed twelve thousand souls. 

I entered two or three of the plundered and dis- 





* Pazo’s Letters on South America. 








agent despatched by the directors to this country upon 
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mantled churches, the walls of which formerly were, in 
some instances, literally covered with decorations of 
pure silver. I strolled round that immense uncouth 
pile, the Casa Moneda, or Royal Mint, erected at the 
cost of two millions of dollars. The common average 
coined within its walls for many years was four millions 
annually, being at the rate of upwards of ten thousand 
dollars a-day the whole year round. 
On one side of the principal square of the city stands 
the government house, a long, low range of building, in- 
cluding Salas de Justicia, the jail, and a guard-house. 
Another side of the square is occupied by a prodigious 
heap of grey granite, a work which the Spaniards com- 
menced twenty years ago, and which the present go- 
vernment are slowly continuing: when finished, it-is to 
be consecrated, and called the Cathedral. Such an un- 
sightly mass of stone I never before beheld. It has 
been profanely imagined, that if the pains and expense 
which it has cost had been bestowed in making fit ap- 
proaches to the town, it would have been a work to the 
full as profitable for the soles and bodies of the public. 
In the middle of the same square, a sample of architec- 
ture worthy of the architect of the cathedral has lately 
been erected. I supposed it to be a shot manufactory, 
and my servant, whom I had occasion to send in that 
direction, inquired “If his way was not past the big 
chimney?” We were both mistaken: it is a national 
trophy in honour of the liberator, Simon Bolivar. 
In continuing my stroll through the town I visited the 
canchas, (booths,) in the public market-place, where | 
had no expectation of seeing such abundance of every 
thing in the midst of a barren mountainous desert. 
Beef, mutton, pork, lama, (which resembles in taste 
lean mutton, and being very cheap is used by the poorer 
classes,) were all to be had, but not such as, in the cities 
of Europe, would be called prime meat. Fruits and 
vegetables were in plenty; of these, some would have 
been esteemed in Covent-garden, and others, being pe- 
culiar to the climates, were such as Covent-garden had 
never had to boast of. There were many different va- 
rieties of potatoes, some of which I had never before 
seen, but this being their native country, I was disap- 
pointed in not seeing a finer display. This nursery- 
Jilling vegetable, to which Cobbett has so great an aver- 
sion, is called, in the language of the country, papa ; 
throughout Peru it is in general use, and held in as high 
estimation as in Ireland. Papas form the principal 
food of the Indians, or rather the principal ingredient 
of their food; for they seem to understand the art of 
cookery infinitely better than the lower class of Irish, 
who pretty generally exist upon the simple “ potato and 
salt,” in many cases without a “sup of milk,” and 
sometimes, such is their poverty, without even a “ grain 
of salt” to relish their mawkish meal. 
The Indians prepare their olla (round earthen pot) in 
a very savoury and substantial manner ; their native 
lama affords them meat, salt is obtained in sundry dis- 
tricts in immense blocks, aji (Guinea pepper) they have 
in abundance, and are extremely fond of. To these in- 
gredients the papa is added in considerably the greater 
proportion, also maize, (Indian corn,) the excellence of 
which as food, and the various ways in which it is 
dressed for both rich and poor in this country, seem al- 
together unknown in Europe. Should Cobbett succeed 
in his meritorious endeavour to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of maize in England, his name will be cherished 
with itude by future generations, when, as the noto- 
rious author of the “Register” he may probably be for- 
gotten and unknown, as though he had never lived.* I 


the potato, and called here chunu, which is considered a 
great delicacy, and was held in estimation in the days 
of the Incas. I am not certain of the exact method by 
which chunu is made, but the first process is to freeze 
the potatoes thoroughly, then to pound them and dry 
them in the sun, in which state they will keep even 
for years, and form a wholesome and substantial food. 

In my saunter through the town, if I did not see any 
thing to prepossess me in favour of my new residence, 
I saw nothing that created a contrary effect. Indeed, 
every thing appeared to me much better than I had been 
led to expect from the accounts I had previously re- 
ceived. 

When I returned to my lodging, I found fresh eggs, 
tolerable milk, intolerable butter, indifferent bread, and 
excellent chocolate, spread upon the floor of my apart- 
ment; for I have before observed that the house was 
taken unfurnished, and although the family still occupied 





* The cultivation of corn in England has proved impracticable, 
the climate not being warm enough to bring it to perfecition.—Ed. 





which they divide into “the dry winter and wet winter ;” 


naked) are not so delicate. My own opinion, and I am 
inclined to think that all my countrymen who visit this 
place must be of the same, is, that, upon a fair estimate, 
we may consider it fine, wholesome, bracing, and by no 
means unpleasant weather. 


here to a severe attack of illness, but if it passes away, 
and good health returns as quickly as it has to me, there 
can be no cause for complaint. 


rived at Potosi, where he has been kindly received by the 
prefect and all the local authorities, who offer their ser- 
vices in every possible way, in promoting the object of 
his mission. Indeed, we receive from all parties the 
most cordial congratulations, hailing our establishment 
as the advent of prosperity to the country, and supposing 
it to be the opening of an intercourse with England, 
from which the happiest results are anticipated. 


to visit the mountain, we ascended to the summit, which 
it generally takes abuut two hours to accomplish. 


from our mules, and leaving them in charge of an Indian 
at the entrance of a mine, we proceeded on foot to the 
peak, where, in scrambling up, care was requisite to 
avoid kicking the loose stones, with which the surface 
of the mountain is covered, upon those who followed. 
The difficulty of respiration in ascending was very 
great, owing to the extreme rarity of the air at so un- 
usual a height above the level of the sea. Some, accord- 
must not omit mentioning a species of food made from |ing to the weakness of their constitution, or the delicacy 
of their lungs, felt this difficulty more than others of a 
stronger habit ; { myself was of the latter. ‘Those who 
have read the remarks of scientific travellers upon the 
effect produced by the rarefaction of the air in high 
situations, will have learned that it arises from the light- 
ness of the atmosphere no longer contributing by its 
compression on the vessels to the retention of the blood, 
which, on its side, always maintains the power of action. 
This great rarefaction hastens lassitude, and contributes 
to exhaustion, for respiration becomes extremely oppres- 
sive at every exertion. Cold also increases in proportion 
as we are lifted into the atmosphere: the more elevated 
the situation the more penetrating it becomes. There 
is another singularity which is peculiar to the elevated 
parts of the Cordilleras, (and which I have experienced 
at Potosi,) that is, when you pass out of the shade into 
the sun, or vice versa, a greater difference or alteration 
is felt in the temperature of the air than when in the 
plains. There are times, when the sun is exceedingly 
powerful, that one step only into the shade is necessary 
to make you sensible of the cold. 


one wing, and had not removed their goods and chattels, 
they had no table to spare ; which I mention as a slight 
proof of the lack of the comforts and conveniences 
of life in the present state of society in South Ame- 
rica. 

I had not been many days at Potosi, when I was 
seized, as strangers generally are, with a severe ‘attack 
of dysentery, which in eight and forty hours weakened 
me to such a degree that I could not, without difficulty, 
totter across my room ; and there being no medical ad- 


my peon, who, in pure pity of my case,-purchased a 
quantity of cream of tartar, of which he gave mefseve- 
val doses, and certainly I found relief, but whether from 
the medicine or from nature I pretend not to say. 

In walking, I soon experienced that difficulty in 
breathing which is occasioned by the extreme rarity of 
the air, and which even the natives and animals are sub- 
ject to. The royal sport of horse-racing cannot be at- 
tempted here, for horses appear to suffer from the zorochi 
more than men; I have heard many instances of their 
dropping down and expiring when pressed up a hill. 

The climate of Potosi 1 have found, as had been pre- 
viously mentioned to me, to present each day the changes 
of the four seasons of the year. The early part of the 
morning is piercing cold; the forenoon is like our finest 
March day; from noon till about two or three o’clock 
the sun is broiling hot, whilst in the shade it is not only 
cool, but very cold. It was out of my power to ascer- 
tain the exact difference of temperature, for there is not 
in the imperial city one single thermometer, and those 
which we brought from England have all been broken 
on our journey. The evenings and early part of the 
nights are usually serene, and sometimes of a summer’s 
mildness. The Creoles seem to be extremely sensible of 
cold, for they consider this climate an eternal winter, 


but the Indians (although like the Irish peasantry, half 


I have observed that we are all liable upon arriving 


16th. Our chief commissioner and his party have ar- 


22d. This fine frosty morning, having formed a party 


When nearly two thitds of the way, we dismounted 


vice whatever to be had, I was obliged to follow that of 


The distance distinctly seen from the top of the 

mountain is such as the atmosphere of Europe nowhers 
admits; for here, five days out of every six throughout 
the year are of a clearness and brilliancy unparalleled 
in the Old World. The height of the Cerro* del Poto. 
si has been ascertained by Dr. Redhead to be 15,99] 
feet above the level of the Pacific Ocean, which agrees 
within eleven feet with a more recent measurement 
Mr. Pentland, a gentleman who has travelled th 
Peru on scientific pursuits, and with whom I had 
pleasure of becoming acquainted at Potosi. Accord; 
to the computations of those gentlemen, the town of 
Potosi is situated at an elevation of 13,265 feet aboyg 
the same level, being probably the highest inhabited 
place upon the globe, which certainly is not generally 
known; for the farm of Antisana, in the province of 
Quito, has hitherto passed for considerably the highest 
inhabited spot. M. Humboldt, in his “Table of 
heights, measured in different parts of the globe,” gives 
to Antisana the elevation of 2,107 toises, (say 13,400 
feet,) and remarks, that * it is without doubt one of the 
highest inhabited spots on the earth.” It cannot be 
supposed that he would thus have particularised a 
“ farm-house,” had he been aware of the elevation of's9 
considerable a city as Potosi, which he does not even 
mention, but gives the city of Quito (9,621 feet) as the 
next highest place, though not so high, by 3,600 feet, 
as the city of Potosi. 
It has been asserted by some, that the cerro of Poto. 
si is of volcanic origin; but this I have heard contn. 
dicted in the most positive manner. For myself, I pre. 
sume not to offer any opinion on the subject ; geology is 
a science which, till very lately, has been strangely ne. 
glected in England, even by those who have received 
the most liberal education.t I may, however, observe, 
that, having visited Vesuvius and Etna, I saw nothing 
in or about the composition of the mountain of Potosi 
that resembled or reminded me of either of those volea- 
noes. Our chief miner in vain endeavoured to discover 
on or near the mountain any thing like pumice-stone, 
which would have been a convincing proof of volcanic 
origin had any such been found. 


On the side next to the town, and at the foot of the 
great mountain, rising as it were against it, is a 
smaller, called by the Indians in the Quichua lan- 
guage, Hua Potocsi, (son of Potosi, or Potosi the 
younger.) It facilitates the ascent to, but does not 
partake of the riches of, the former, almost every stone 
of which is in some degree metalliferous. There are, 
however, in the small mountain some mines from which 
considerable quantities of silver have been extracted. 
In the large one there, are not less than five thousand 
bocas minas (mouths of mines); but it does not follow 
that there are five thousand distinct mines, for several 
mines have two, and some three, different mouths or 
entrances. This may convey a tolerably fair idea of 
the manner in which the cerro is perforated, but no idea 
can be formed of the nature and state of the mines 
themselves, which have been worked from their disco. 
very to the present day, without the slightest regard to 
method, or even to common convenience. I entered 
several, in which I was obliged to crawl for many yards 
on my hands and feet; an estimate may thence be 
formed of the disadvantage at which the labourers 
work, and of the great loss of time that must ensue in 
conveying the ores out of the mines in sheep-skin 
aprons, as practised by the Indians. 


It has been remarked, that to describe the nature of 
the various ores, and the mode of extracting them from 
the bowels of the earth, and to explain the several pro- 
cesses by which the metals are separated from the sub- 
stances with which they are mingled, either by the ac- 
tion of fire or the attractive powers of mercury, is 
more peculiarly the province of the natural philosopher 
or the chemist. Although, however, I am neithor phi- 
losopher nor chemist, I shall here relate, and [ trust 
with sufficient exactness for general comprehension, 
the method of extracting the metal from the ores, a 
practised by the — of Potosi, from the opera- 
tion in the mine to the production of the mass of silver 
called pina, and the sale of it in the national bank. 





* Cerro means a rugged mountain. 

t In the dedication of the “Reliquie Diluviane,’’ Professor 
Buckland alludes to his “endeavours to call the attention of the 
University to the subject of geology, in order to combine with thos 
branches of study which are more strictly academical the cultiva: 
tion of this new and interesting science.”’ 

t Azoguéro, a name given to the proprietor of a mining establisb- 
ment, is derived from azogué, quicksilver, which is the chief ingre 
dient used in the process of extracting the precious metals from 





their ores. 
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As many Indians as can work in the space within 
the mine are employed with implements and gunpow- 
der in detaching the ore from the veins in which it is 
foand. The pieces so detached are carried out to the 
mouth of the mine, where they are broken and reduced 
to small and nearly equal sizes, resembling the stones 
proken for repairing roads upon Macadam’s principle. 
In this state they are put into sacks, and conveyed to 
the ingenio (the laboratory, or amalgamation works) 
upon asses and lamas, the former carrying 125 pounds 
eagh, and the latter half that quantity: forty ass loads 
make the measure called a cazxon, which contains 5000 

ds weight. If the ore is quite dry, it is discharged 
into a store-house; if wet or damp, it is spread in a 
place called pampeo, where it is exposed to the sun till 
dry». It is next pounded to powder, by means of a 
heavy and awkward stamping-mill, moved by a water- 
wheel, after which it is passed through wire sieves. 
The men attending this last operation are obliged to 
stuf their nostrils and ears with cotton, and wear a 
sort of mask to protect them from the noxious dust, 
which is so injurious to health, that the place where the 
sifting is carried on is jocularly called mata gente, i. e. 
“the kill people ;” and a serious joke it has proved to 
the poor Indians for the last two hundred and fifty 
ears. 
d The ore, now reduced to powder, is taken to the bui- 
tron, a large horizontal pavement in the middle of the 
ingenio, where it is deposited in heaps of twenty-five 
hundred weight each. Twenty of these heaps, which 
are called cuerpos, form one lava, or washing, of ten 
caxones, which is the usual quantity worked by one 
machine weekly; the azogueros, or mine proprietors, of 
the present day, not having sufficient capital to work 
upon a larger scale. : 

The twenty cuerpos of pulverized ore being placed in 
the buitron, a small quantity of water, with from 100 to 
150 pounds of salt,* is thrown into each heap, to which 
when well mixed, quicksilver is added, according to the 
judgment of the benefictador, “amalgamator,” who, pre- 
vious to these operations, assays the ore and ascertains 
its richness, which enables him to judge with precision 
the quantity required, and which is augmented in pro- 
portion to the richness of the ore. A great part of this 
quicksilver is subsequently recovered; but the ascer- 
tained cerlain loss, according to this method of amalga- 
mation, is half a pound of quicksilver for every half 
pound of silver that is producec.t 

After the quicksilver has been incorporated, water is 
again added to the heaps until they become a thick 
mud, which is worked up every day by peones tram- 
pling it with their naked feet, and stirring it with 
shovels. The amalgamator observes the state of these 
masses each day, and orders the addition of lime, or 
lead, or tin, or vitriol, or quicksilver, as the case may 
require, to facilitate the amalgamation of the mercury 
and silver. 

At the end of fifteen days, or thereabouts, when it is 
considered that the quicksilver has collected all the 
particles of silver which the ore contained, the process 
of amalgamation is concluded, and that of the: lava 
(washing) takes place. This operation is performed in 
akind of pit, the bottom of which is upon an inclined 
plane, with a small door arranged like a sluice. All 

cuerpos, or heaps, are carried into it, and water is 
let in upon them by means of conduits, whilst two men 
with shovels are constantly stirring and assisting in li- 
quidating the mass. This gradually runs off by the 
small opening at the sluice, and falls into a well about 
three feet deep, in the bottom of which the quicksilver 
and silver from the ore are caught, whilst the earth and 
other lighter impurities are carried off by the running 
water. Lest, however, any of the silver or quicksilver 
should escape, there is a second well, about six or eight 
yards from the first, into which the water is conducted; 
and beyond this there is a third well, which receives 
whatever may not have been deposited in the first two. 
— of ten caxones takes eight or ten hours to com- 
picte. 

When the washing is finished, the silver and quicksil- 
ver deposited in the wells are taken out, and put into a 
strong cloth, in which they are squeezed until as much 
quicksilver as can be thus expressed runs off. The mass 
which remains in the cloth is called pella. This mass is 
put into a wooden mould, and pounded down with great 








-. * There are inexhaustible deposits of salt within two or three 


ss 3 journey from Potosi. 
In Mexico, the azogueros lose, I believe, generally from eleven 
to fourteen ounces of mercury for every eight ounces of silver ex- 
tracted from the ores. 
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force by a wooden pounder. During this operation, a 
farther quantity of quicksilver is squeezed out, and es- 
‘capes by a small aperture at the bottom of the mould. 
When the quicksilver ceases to run, the mass, now called 
pina, is taken out of the mould, which has ‘given it a py- 
ramidal form, resembling a sugar-loaf in size and shape, 
excepting that the former is octagonal. 

The pina, to undergo its last operation, is placed in a 
sort of earthen oven, which we may call a crucible, round 
which a strong fire is made and kept up for the space of 
ten or twelve hours, when every particle of quicksilver 
is extracted by the action of the heat, and the pina re- 
mains a solid mass of pure silver, the smallest seldom 
weighing less than forty mares, and the largest rarely 
exceeding one hundred and twenty, or say, 60lbs. 

The pinas are taken to the National Bank and there 
purchased on account of government, at the rate of seven 
dollars and a half per mare (eight ounces), which being 
less than the intrinsic value, leaves a considerable profit 
to the government in their coinage. Besides this profit, 
there is also another arising from the alloy which is 
added in the mint. I repeatedly applied to the chief 
officer of the Casa de moneda for particulars upon this 
and other points connected with his department, but in 
vain ; although promises, “ Yes sir, why not? &c. &c.” 
on his part were not wanting. x 

A few years previously to the revolution, forty ingenios 
were in active work at Potosi, and produced at a moderate 
calculation eight thousand mares (four thousand pounds 
avoirdupois) of pure silver, weekly. This produce, al- 
though infinitely below that of former years, is neverthe- 
less, as M. Humboldt observes, “ undoubtedly still too 
considerable to allow us to assert, that the mines of Potosi 
are no longer worth the trouble of working.”—“ These 
mines, in their present state, (1803,)” continues M. Hum- 
boldt, “are not the first in the known world; but we 
rank them immediately after those of Guanaxuato,” the 
richest mining district of Mexico. 

Since the period at which M. Humboldt wrote, the 

South American revolution has taken place ; fifteen years 
of civil war have devastated the country, and the fortunes 
of the wealthiest inhabitants have been reduced to com- 
parative insignificance: but no where has destruction 
been more mischievously active, more complete, and 
more manifest, than in the property of the azogueros of 
Peru. Their expensive machinery has been wantonly 
destroyed by the enemy; their extensive ingenios have 
been plundered and dilapidated ; their mines, from having 
been so long abandoned, have crumbled in, filled with 
rubbish or with water, and their capitals, exposed to the 
arbitrary contributions of military chiefs, have been re- 
duced to a pittance scarcely adequate, in the present day, 
to the decent maintenance of themselves and families. 
From these circumstances, it cannot be a subject of sur- 
prise, that there are now only fifteen ipgenios at work 
in Potosi, and those on a very limited scale, but still pro- 
ducing, collectively, on an average, fifteen hundred mares 
of silver weekly, (say £125,000 sterling per annum, 
nearly.) 
It ud been supposed that a greater quantity of silver 
can be extracted from the ores by amalgamation than 
what is obtained by the rude method of the natives. This 
is doubtful, but it is quite certain that a greater profit 
may be obtained by a general improvement in the whole 
system. The advantages that may be calculated upon 
by the introduction of improvement and machinery, to 
mention only those of a saving in time and consumption 
of quicksilver, are alone sufficient to hold out powerful 
inducements to the miner who does not relinquish all 
prudence and judgment in the management of his 
establishment. But, although I have not the presump- 
tion to suppose that any statement of mine can alter the 
opinions, which in the hour of disappointment were so 
suddenly adopted, and have since been so inveterately 
maintained, by European speculators, on the subject of 
mining in South America, I shall, notwithstanding their 
prejudices, offer a few observations, which for the most 
part are supported by paramount authority. 

The remarks that were published in many of the 
newspapers on mining speculations, at the time of the 
great mania, were, if sometimes true, frequently the re- 
verse, but very seldom free from prejudice, arising either 
from party spirit, the disappointment of extravagant 
hopes, or the design of accomplishing some private end. 
I recollect to have seen in a periodical, which has par- 
ticularly distinguished itself for its indefatigable zeal in 
detecting, and its uncompromising spirit in opposing and 
exposing the numerous schemes that have been concocted, 
some in ignorance and folly, others in absolute fraund— 
the following observations on mining companies, being 


a distance from England, these things appear very 
strange, to see on the lists of directors names of men 
pretending to character, and many of them rich” (this 
climax of character, by the way, to us who have no such 
ingredient to boast of, savours strongly of the city), 
“ thus exposing themselves to be covered with disgrace, 
for not one of these companies can do any good.” We 
are not told why they cannot do any good; but had the 
writer stopped here, with reference to those companies, 
their establishments, and their plans, he would notwith- 
standing the vagueness of his assertion, have been per- 
fectly correct. 
physically impossible they can succeed, and this must be 
known to every man who has been here, or who would 
take the trouble of enquiring.”—This, I reply, in his 
own words, every man who has been here must know is 
perfectly ridiculous. What has occurred in the realms of 
nature, science, or art, to make it now “ physically im- 
possible” to work to advantage the silver mines of Peru? 
Have they not been worked for three centuries to advan- 
tage, without any other interruption than that which has 
taken place solely in consequence of the political events 
of the country ? I think I hear the writer reply—that it 
is precisely because they have been worked for such a 
length of time, that they are now unproductive, nay, ex- 
hausted. But as well might it be said that the coal pits 
of Newcastle’ are exhausted, because they have been 

worked for a long series of years. 

“ Agents from London,” continues the writer, “ are 

seen or heard of in every province, bargaining for mines ; 
they have turned the brains of the Spaniards, who had 
long given up mining in despair.”—In despair of what ? 
—lI may be permitted to ask this question, because, here 
again, the why and the wherefore are not mentioned. 
The only despair that could have troubled the Spaniards, 
with respect to their mines, was despair of the produce 

with which they annually loaded their ships ever reach- 

ing a port of Spain when that country was at war with 

England. The chances then were, that every galleon 

which sailed for Spain would be cither captured or blown 
up by British cruisers. Our history informs us that, even 

at the time of the Commonwealth, the capture of Spanish 

ships laden with the produce of the mines of America 

was considered so certain, that Cromwell expected to 
pay his troops from the booty, without laying new 

burthens on the people. 

There could. not have been cause for despair, under 

an idea that their mines were exhausted, or that there 

was any improbability of finding new ones. But I need 

not intrude any opinion of my own, when I can adduce 

the evidence of a distinguished authority, whose laborious 

investigations in the New World have been particularly 

directed to the subject of its mines——“ The abundance 

of silver in the chain of the Andes is in general such, 

that when we reflect on the number of mineral deposito- 

ries which remain untouched, or which have been very 

superficially wrought, we are tempted to believe that 

Europeans have yet scarcely begun to enjoy the inex- 

haustible fund of wealth contained in the New World.” 

—“ i am not ignorant that, in thus expressing myself, I 

am directly opposed to the authors of a great number of 
works on political economy, in which it is affirmed that 

the mines of America are partly exhausted and partly too 

deep ever to be worked with advantage, &c.”—* It ap- 

pears to me superfluous to refute opinions at variance 

with innumerable facts, and we ought not to be astonished 

at the extreme levity with which people in Europe judge 

of the state of the mines of the New World.”* 

I readily admit that many blanks occur in the lottery 

of mining, and that enormous sums have been lavished 

in the speculation; but it is not less true that, in many 

cases, “the magnitude of the object bears a fair propor- 

tion to the magnitude of the stake.” 

A celebrated author, who wrote fifty years ago, thus 

expressed himself on the wealth of the mines of South 

America. “The exuberant profusion with which the 

mountains of the New World poured forth their treasures 

astonished mankind, who had been accustomed hitherto 

to receive a penurious supply of the precious metals from 

the more scanty stores contained in the mines of the an- 

cient hemisphere. According to principles of computa- 

tion which appear to be extremely moderate, the quantity 

of gold and silver that has been regularly entered in the 

ports of Spain is equal in value to four millions sterling 

annually, reckoning from the year 1492, in which Ame- 

rica was discovered, to the present time. This, in two 

hundred and eighty-three years, amounts to eleven hun- 





* Humboldt, Political Essay on New Spain, vol. iii. chap. xi, 
where all the fasts alluded to may be seen, and the corroboration 
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dred and thirty-two millions. Immense as this sum is, 
the Spanish writers contend, that as much more ought 
to be added, in consideration of treasure which has been 
extracted from the mines, and imported fraudulently into 
Spain, without paying duty to the king. By this account, 
Spain has drawn from the New World a supply of wealth, 
amounting at least to two thousand millions of pounds 
sterling.”* Another celebrated writer, when mentioning 
the enormous wealth in gold and silver which the 
Spaniards found in the New World, observes, that it was 
not equal to the riches of the mines. “ Les richesses que 
Von trouva dans les pays conquis n’etoient pourtant pas 
proportionnées @ celles de leur mines."t And who can 
assert that those mines are “exhausted,” in a country 
where the aid of machinery has never been introduced, 
and where thousands of square leagues are yet unex- 
plored? 

It may not be considered irrelevant to remark, that 
the statement of the amount of gold and silver imported 
into Europe from America, as given by Robertson, dif- 
fers materially from that by Humboldt. Indeed, all the 
writers on this subject disagree one with the other ; but 
whoever wishes to investigate it with precision, cannot 
fail of being gratified in consulting Humboldt’s “ Politi- 
cal Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain,” wherein he 
reduces the whole to as accurate a conclusion as can well 
be expected, where so very much depends upon mere con- 
jecture. It seems, however, to bé admitted, that Europe 
received much more gold than silver from the New World, 
until the discovery of the mountain of Potosi—a, circum- 
stance which encourages me to give the following par- 
ticulars of that celebrated place, under the hope, that 
they will be found both curious and interesting. 

Doctor Nicol, a medical gentleman who has been prac- 
tising his profession for some years past with the greatest 
success in Peru, presented me with an original manu- 
script, written by one of the last Spanish ministers of 
finance in South America, and dedicated by him to the 
celebrated Godoy, then at the acmé of his power. The 
title page translated runs thus : “ Manifest of the annual 
production of the copious stream of silver, poured forth 
from the wonderful mountain of Potosi, from its disco- 
very to the 3lst of December, 1800. Drawn up by the 
minister who signs it, and remits it to the greatness of, 
the most excellent Signor the Prince of the Peace— 
Signed on the Ist May, 1802, by Lamberto de Sierra, 
Minister of Finance, Accountant and Treasurer of the 
Royal Coffers in the imperial city of Potosi.” 

In the preface, the writer observes, “ My work, most 
excellent sir, is very short, but cost me much labour to 
arrange in a clear methodical manner, having examined 
with infinite patience two hundred and forty-six royal 
books ; an operation which none of my predecessors in 
office had ever before attempted; thereby giving me the 
satisfaction to think, that this curious document will 
serve at least to adorn the distinguished library of your 
excellency, whose important life may God preserve many 
years.” 

The accidental discovery of the riches of the moun- 
tain of Potosi, I have alluded to on a former occasion, 
and it is well authenticated, that an Indian named Diego 
Gualca, when pursuing a lama, made that discovery in 
the year 1545; but the manuscript in question gives a 
different account of the particulars; for, instead of the 
Indian “ pulling up a shrub, at the roots of which he 
found a mass of silver,” and which is the general report; 
it is herein stated, that “ at night he made a fire on the 
side of the mountain, and in the morning he perceived a 
quantity of silver, that had melted and spread on the 
surface of the ground; which circumstance is noted in 
the archives ot this treasury.” I think there are reasons 
for inclining to the former account as the most probable, 
and although it is very immaterial which of them hap- 
pens to be the true one, I did not wish to pass over the 
statement given in an authentic document. 

“ Having examined,” continues the treasurer, “ the 
great number of books that have accumulated in this 
office from the period of its foundation, it results, that in 
the year 1556, the working of these mines formally com- 
meneed, then reigning the majesty of the Lord Don 
Philip If. (who in glory is!) But for the eleven years 
preceding, that is, from 1545, in which this mountain 
was discovered, no account exists of what it produced, 
or of the duties which ovent to have been paid to his 
majesty. Those which are proyed to have been paid 
and received into this treasury, from the aforesaid year 
1556 to the 3lst December, 1800, are represented in 
each year of the two hundred and forty-six years which 
this certified document embraces.” 





* Robertson, Hist. of America. 


These two hundred and forty-six years the treasurer 
divides into three periods. The first includes twenty- 
three years, when the duties on the produce of the mines 
were twenty per cent. called royal fifths. 

The second period includes one hundred and fifty-eight 
years, when the same royal fifths were levied, together 
with an additional tax of one and a half per cent. called 
derechos de cobos, making the exorbitant duty of twenty- 
one and a half per cent. to the crown, and which that 
barbarous edict the Mita, i. e. the conscription by which 
the Indians were forced to gratuitous, or nearly gratui- 
tous, labour, chiefly enabled the mine proprietors to pay. 
Twelve thousand Indians, according to Miller, were an- 
nually subject to the Mita conscription in Potosi; but 
it is now acknowledged that the forced labour of the In- 
dians was not of such very great advantage to the mine 
proprietors as some have supposed. Half the number of| 
men at gratuitous labour perform that which occupied 
nearly double the number under the Mita system, when 
it must not be forgotten, the proprietors were under the 
necessity of feeding and supporting their slaves, although 
they paid them little or no wages. 

“ It has been computed,” observes Miller, “ that eight 
millions two hundred and eighty-five thousand Indians 
have perished in the mines of Peru!” Assuredly this 
would not have been the case under a wise government, 
which in discountenancing the barbarities of slavery, 
held out fit encouragement to free labour. And he al- 
ludes to the mines of Germany and Hungary, where the 
workmen employed live happily, and prefer their con- 
dition to any other. 

Powerful, however, as the assistance obtained by this 
work of cruel slavery may have been, it was not suffi- 
cient to admit of the continuance of a duty so oppressive, 
when the ores ceased to yield the enormous riches which, 
for a great portion of this period, (according to the docu- 
ment in the treasury,) averaged at different periods, 25, 
50, 100, and even 500 mares of silver the caxon; with- 
out including the great number of years when solid silver 
was cut with chisels out of the rich or principal vein. 
It appears that, for the first seventy-three years of this 
period, the duties paid to the crown amounted to, nearly 
eighty-eight millions of dollars, of which the year 1593 
contributed the largest sum, viz. “one million five hun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand six hundred and sixty- 
two dollars.” But, when the Veta Rica and other very 
rich mines were exhausted or inundated, the labour of the 
poor Indians was not sufficient to enable their merciless 
masters, who lived in an extravagantly expensive man- 
ner, to pay the king’s fifths. Accordingly, in the year 
1736, these rapacious exactions were reduced to reales 
diezmos, (royal tenths) and from that date, up to the 
year 1801, the third and last period is included. 
The return, which has been published, exhibits at one 
view the sums paid in each period to the crown, and 
also the principals from which such sums were deducted ; 
the latter amounting, in the language of the manuscript, 
to “ the very commendable sum” of nearly eight hundred 
and twenty-four millions of dollars! thereby proving the 
Abbé Raynal’s assertion, that in no.country on the globe, 
has nature ever offered to the avidity of man such mines 
of riches as those of Potosi. 

Now, although the return evidently places Potosi— 
“precious jewel of nature!” without any rival in the 
mineral world hitherto known, a few short extracts from 
the treasurer’s manuscript will show, that, enormous as 
the sum is, it probably is not more than a fourth part 
of the actual amount extracted from this mountain. 
Humboldt says, that more than a third of the silver was 
never registered. . 

It must not escape attention, that the millions above 
mentioned are those only which were actually paid in 
duties, andall the world knows the schemes practised, and 
the exertions made, to evade duties, which, even under 
the most vigilant regulations, are frequently attended 
with success. It is therefore impossible to say to what 
extent smuggling may have been carried in a country, 
where abuses of all kinds were general; where the ra- 
pacity and peculation of officers and all public func- 
tionaries were notorious; where the unreasonable excess] , 
of the duties made the temptation to evade them pro- 
portionably great; and where the facility of doing so 
was aided by the unguarded and peculiar nature of the 
country. 

The produce of the first eleven years, previous to the 
formal working of the mines, of which no account was 
given, is likewise to be considered. So also is the pro- 
digious quantity manufactured every year into articles 
of furniture, ornaments and utensils of every kind, that 


i 


and in the houses of the rich, and in abundance in those 
of others; none of which paid the duties, nor has any 
account been kept of their value. 

The temptation to smuggle silver to the ports of the 
Pacific and elsewhere was irresistible ; “ the French and 
Portuguese,” according to Don Lamberto, “ paid from 
eleven to fourteen dollars per marc of eight ounces, for 
which the government paid but seven dollars anda half: 
this, with the duty of 21} per cent. that was ey. 
made it a lucrative trade for the contrabandista, and the 
extent to which it was carried on is altogether unknown, 

When these circumstances are considered, the most 
extravagant conjecture would probably fall short of the 
true amount of the riches extracted from Potosi.~ A ey, 
rate, named Alonzo Barba, has calculated, that the num. 
ber of dollars coined from the silver of the mountain, 
would “cover an extent of sixty square leagues!” We 
may fairly state that in the actual value produced the 
palm of superiority above any mining district in the 
world, is fairly due to the Cerro del Potosi. 


— 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Opening of the college of Pichincha—Improvement in the public 
mind—Purchase of pictures—Barbarous edict against dogs~ 
House rent—Visit to the lakes—Mining district of Puno. 
May 2d. Our chief commissioner having transferred 

the charge of our concerns into my hands, left Potosi for 


Arica, there to wait the arrival of our ship, the cargo of 
which has been calculated to exceed three thousand 
mule loads. Baron Czettritz has also set out for Puno, 
to survey the mines in that province, where there ig 
every prospect of forming a beneficial establishment. 


6th. All the public authorities, with a large concourse 


of people, went in procession to open the college of 
Pichincha, an establishment for public instruction upon 
a liberal system, one of the first of the kind in this part 
of the country. The building, which has been chosen 
for a college, where the rising generation are to imbibe 
the spirit of tolerance, and acquire the principles of a 
liberal education, had been for upwards of one hundred 
and twenty years the gloomy abode of intolerance, in- 
dolence, and superstition. 
Bethlemite friars, Religiosos Betlemitas, who have 
been ejected, and their ample possessions, which sup. 
ported in luxury. and sloth a useless herd of private in 
dividuals, have now been appropriated to the mainte. 
nance of a public institution of the first importance to 
the state. 


It was a convent of bearded 


An assembly was held in the chapel of the college, 


formerly the rich and gaudy church of the convent. 
Here the ceremony was opened by a Latin speech, de 
livered by one of the intended students, chiefly in praise 
of Bolivar and Sucre, whom all the speakers that fol- 
lowed, also made the theme of their discourse in Span. . 


sh. The prefect charged the governors and masters 


who were to be entrusted with the education of the 
scholars, to bring them up in a very different manner 
from that in which he himself and all his contemporaries 
had been brought up under their late despots. He re. 
commended them to take example from the English 
nation, whose principles of liberality and tolerance had 
obtained them the respect and admiration of the universe. 
The clergyman who had been selected as head master of 
the establishment, followed in an equally liberal strain, 
and exulted in the honour of his appointment to preside 
over the first institution for the instruction of the youth 
of his country in which their education was free, and 
not, as hitherto, subject to the blighting influence of a 
despotic will. Other speakers made honourable mention 
of Locke,. Socrates, Newton, Canning, Plato, Boyle, 
Washington, Alexander the Great, Homer, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar. When all were tired of speaking, which 
was not before all were tired of listening, the company 
withdrew from the church to the refectory, where, if the 
tables were not laden as Iuxuriously as in the days 

the fathers, there was at least a repast sufficient to afford 
a couple of hours of genuine hilarity. ‘The event which 
the party had met to celebrate was ‘one of present joy 
and future hope to every body ; it was, in truth, a grand 


poch in the annals of a nation, which, by its own per- 


severing struggles had just emancipated itself from @ 
state of the most abject slavery; and as the surest pre- 
ventive against its recurrence, this first establishment for 
the free education of youth was founded in general joy 
and jubilee, under the conviction of the truth of their 
motto, which was selected from the works of l’Abbé de 
Mably :—Z’instruction publique est sans doute la meil- 
leure base des meurs. 


Instruction, public or private, on liberal principles, 








t Montesq. Esp. des Loix. 


were to be seen in extravagant profusion in the churches] was contrary to the system of the late rulers of America 
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———— 
The darker the ignorance* in which the minds of the 
le were held, the easier the task of keeping them in 
humiliating bondage; for incarceration of the mind, it 
js admitted, like that of the body, subdues .its energies, 
and lulls into apathy and indifference. But, prejudiced 
must that eye be which cannot discern the dawn that is 
now succeeding the late long and gloomy night of odious 
ion. There are some, however, who imagine that 

these people have scarcely advanced single step beyond 
that benighted period, when the timid Indian, with 
reverential awe beheld a white man with a beard as a 
divinity from heaven; when the discharge of fire arms 
was believed to be the thunder and lightning of avenging 
ods; and when the horse champing his bit was looked 
on with dread amazement. There are some who 
searcely admit that these people now know themselves 
to be men, and all mankind to be but their fellow-crca- 
tures—a. knowledge in the present case not altogether so 
simple and superficial as the expression of it may appear 
—it is the consequence of that intellectual improvement 
which has commenced and, with the spirit of bests 
must in due time extend with powerful effect through- 
out the boundless range of this imperfectly known por- 
tin of the globe. Already has the state of Buenos 
Ayres, notwithstanding its political dissensions, advanced 
in all the improvements of civilisation beyond any pre- 
cedent; in an instant she has made a stride of half a cen- 
tury. In the republic of Chili the evils of disorder and 
misrule seem to have subsided, and the advantages of 
peace and industry, from which the true greatness of a 
nation springs, have become the peculiar care of the 


legislature. 

These examples cannot be thrown away upon the 
neighbouring states, who, though tardy in following 
them, are by no means insensible to their paramount 
importance. Let us not be deceived by our prejudices, 
or by any contemptuous feeling towards this “ semi-bar- 
barous” people; for although much remains to be per- 
formed, and civil contentions still continue to distract 
them, yet the stream of living waters having gushed 
forth, will assuredly flow on; and even the next genera- 
tion may see it diverge in a thousand channels, diffusing 
its fertilising effects through every class of society, and 
converting many a dreary desert into a scene of happi- 
ness and joy. 

6th. The following extracts from the first letter I 
wrote to the directors after the departure of our chief 
commissioner from Potosi, exhibit the hopes we enter- 
tained of the success of our speculation. 


“Gentlemen, 

“ Although I have nothing particular to add to what 
General Paroissien mentioned in his last despatch, yet 
as it must be gratifying to your Board to hear that your 
concerns in this quarter of the world continue to pro- 
mise well, I think it my duty not to let the post depart 
without a few lines. I can assure you we have hitherto 
had every cause to congratulate ourselves on our pros- 
pects, as well as on our favourable reception by the go- 
vernment, the authorities, and indeed by all classes of 
the people; and should the good ship Potosi arrive at 
the port of her destination in safety, and your Board 
continue for a short time to support us, no doubt can 
exist of our ultimate success. 

“My constant intercourse with persons capable of 
giving information on the subject of our enterprise, and 
my friendly intimacy with every person of reputation 
here, enable me confidently and conscientiously to make 
this assertion. 

“Every preparation has been made at Arica for the 
reception of the ship, the arrival of which we wait with 
feelings of the deepest anxiety ; and such is the state of 
progress in which our ingenio and mines now are, that: 

r the arrival of our artificers and implements, every 
hour may be turned to account. In Oruro, a thousand 
quintals of barley have been bought to feed our mules on 
their transit, and every precaution has been taken to 
provide the needful for our people. 

“ The absence of our chief commissioner from head 
quarters for so long a time as he is likely to be detained, 
is much to be regretted; but I hope by unremitting at- 
tention in some degree to make up for the abilities of 
General Paroissien. I shall only add, that so long as 
the manageinent and control of your concerns remain in 


* Permission was solicited of Charles IV. to found a university 


in Venezuela: his majesty, having consulted the council of the 
dies, answered in a royal decree, that he did not conceive it 


my hands, I shall perform my duty to the utmost of my 
power. 
“ T have the honour to be, &c.”’ 


In the foregoing letter I enclosed a copy of a memo- 
rial, presented by our chief commissioner to the presi- 
dent of the republic, soliciting certain rights and privi- 
leges, and claiming a security for the association in all 
its future undertakings. The substance of the memorial 
was as follows :— 

I. That the Potosi, La Paz, and Peruvian mining 
company may enjoy the protection of the government, 
and of the laws. 

II. That the company, through its representative, 
may purchase either from government, or from private 
individuals, mines, amalgamation works, estates, or other 
property, and that it may fully enjoy all privileges and 
exemptions, such as are specially guaranteed to the cor- 
poration of azogueros, or mine proprictors. 

ITI. That in the event of a war between this republic 
and any other state, all the property belonging to the 
company shall be respected according to the law of na- 
tions, and that the individuals dependent on the company 
shall enjoy the same privileges as in time of peace, &c. 

The government replied to the foregoing by a decree 
to the following effect :-— ; 

It is conceded to the chief commissioner or represent- 
ative of the English mining company of Potosi, to un- 
dertake his operations within this state, under the gua- 
rantees and securities which are solicited in the several 
articles of his memorial, subject to the laws of the state. 
The government farther offer every protection due to an 
enterprise of so much advantage to the country, &c. 


24th. In the mornings and evenings we have now 
very sharp cold, and at night frost. ‘The day resembles 
our very finest, sharpest March weather in England ; 
but the sun, as may be expected between the nineteenth 
and twentieth degree of latitude, is, of course, much 
hotter. The sky here is such as is seldom seen in 
Europe, being one spotless canopy of the purest azure, 
and the atmosphere so dry, that in pulling off a flannel 
waistcoat or worsted stocking in the dark, sparks are 
distinctly seen, and the same in patting or rather rub- 
bing a horse’s neck, which sometimes emits sparks and 
sounds like an electrifying machine. 

26th. Accidentally strolling into the church, La 
Matriz, an ancient building erected by the Jesuits, and 
gazing round me at something or at nothing, several 
pictures between two and three feet square, in a most 
neglected state, attracted my attention, and seemed, 
through the accumulated dust of ages, even at the 
great height at which they hung, to merit closer exa- 
mination. I requested the sacristan to take one down; 
and, by means of a scaffolding, which we ingeniously 
composed of tables, confession-chairs, and three thick 
mass-books, he succeeded in wresting from the spiders 
a Holy Family, which safely descended upon earth in 
a cloud of dust. Upon examining the picture, I was 
not disappointed; it exhibits traces of an easy, if not an 
able hand, of the Italian school, and is painted upon 
copper; but no name, initials,or monogram appeared, by 
which to ascertain the master. The subject is that of 
the Holy Family in their flight to Egypt. They are 
seated on the left, under a shade of fruit and forest trees; 
the Virgin Mother, with a ray of glory round her head, 
is dressed in a blue tunic, which hangs loosely upon her 
shoulders, and, falling in ample folds, covers the whole 
of the lower part of her person; an under garment, of 
which the body and right sleeve are only seen, is of light 
purple. The countenance is perfectly feminine and 
pleasing; the head is gracefully turned in an attitude of 
attention to Joseph, who seems to be explaining the 
subject of a book which lies open upon his knees. The 
infant Saviour is seated on the lap of his mother, and in 
the act of stretching out his hands with infantine anx- 
iety to catch a bunch of flowers, which one of a group 
of: four children is playfully presenting. The case, the 
attitude, and the colouring of the infant, are in every 
respect to be admired. The same may be said of Jo- 
seph, whose countenance is full of mild though manly 
expression; he is not, as we so frequently see him repre- 
sented, in the last stage of decrepitude, but a hale man 
of forty-five or fifty. Four children, gracefully group- 
ed, are dancing before the principal figures, but notwith- 
standing their rosy health and juvenile animation, I wish- 
ed them all at school, for this conceit of the master is 
not in accordance with all that we know of the history 
of the flight into Egypt. On the right is a distant view 
of a city; the landscape, though pleasing, has been evi- 
dently but a secondary consideratien with the painter. 





La a for learning to become general in America. See, summary 
ofthe Spanish Colonial System. drawn from sources of unques- 
tionable authenticity in Miller s Memoirs, Vol. I. 


The whole, however, forms an extremely interesting 





picture, and would be considered an ornament to any 
collection., 

The Jesuits brought many valuable paintings to this 
country, but almost all have been lost, or have perished 
by neglect. Among those which hung round the walls 


of the church, were others, apparently by the same hand 


as the former. The subject of onc of them is Christ 
exorcising the evil spirit from the man possessed of de- 
vils; a very spirited production. Another, is the Sama- 
ritan woman at the well. A third, the woman kissing 
the hem of Christ’s garment; all good compositions, and 
pleasing pictures. 


The sacristan was so surprised and’so wearied by my - 


long examination of such rubbish, that he went and ac- 
quainted the curate with the circumstance. The curate 
acquainted the rector, that el Senor Sécretario (the ap- 
pellation by which I am usually known iptosi) had 
been all the forenoon examining las pigig@as antiguas de 
los Jesuitas, and seemed to take a great fancy to them. 
—Do you think he’d buy them?” said the curate.— 
“Ask him,” said the rector.—*Corriente,” (with all m 
heart,) said the curate, who came and enquired if sie 
was my wish.—I replied in the affirmative, so far as re- 
garded four of them.—*You iaust take all or none,” 
said the curate.—“That’s hard,” said I, and so I thought 
it, to be compelled to take a houseful of rubbish, in or- 
der to become possessed of one or two articles of gusto. 
—‘What do you ask for the whole?” said I.—“Two hun- 
dred and twenty dollars,” said the curate. 

Now, from the first merchant or the most respectable 
person of any condition in America down to the woman 
at her fruit-stall, ‘What do you ask?” is always the first 
question of a purchaser; the second, “What will you 
take?” and the answer to these preliminary interroga- 
tories are frequently as wide of each other as Cape 
Horn and Cape Clear. I have known the price taken 
reduced to a third of that which was asked. This Jew- 
like custom is so general, that although the price asked 
for any article be /ess than what the purchaser at first 
expected, still he would rather go without it than take it 
at the original demand; there must be an abatement, or 
no sale can be effected. The consequence is, that mer- 
chants, and all those who may have any thing to sell, 
from an estate to a pair of shoes, ask a price far beyond 
what they have any expectation of getting. 

My second question to the curate was therefore— 
“What will you take?”—“I will take two hundred dol- 
lars,” said he.—“If you will take onc hundred and fifty.” 
said I, “the bargain is made.”—* Venga la plata,” (down 
with your dust,) said the curate, “ for I am in a hurry, 
and must go to the convent to confess Dota Jesusa, a 
sick nun.”—I counted out one hundred and fifty dollars, 
with which the curate walked off, leaving me his bless- 
ing into the bargain. 

The pictures were delivered, and Pbelieve to this hour 
we are both satisfied. 

30th. An order has been issued for all silversmiths, 
blacksmiths, and shoemakers, to produce to the chief of 
police, within the space of seven days, ten dead dogs 
each, under the penalty of twelve dollars for every dog 
that may be wanting of the number. This, I under- 
stand, is an annual decree, in consequence of the in- 
crease of those animals in and about Potosi. Their 
number iscertainly very great, foran Indian is seldom seen 
unaccompanied by two, three, or four; but they might 
easily be destroyed in a less barbarous manner than that 
which is practised here, which is absolutely a reproach 
upon the government that permits it, and a disgrace to 
the people who can calmly witness the scene. The master 
workmen who are called upon for their quota of dogs, 
employ boys, to whom they pay a media, three-pence, 
for every dog they bring, dead or alive, to their door. 
These urchins go through the streets in pairs, one furnish- 
ed with a lasso, the other with a club. When sufficient] 
near to their game, the lasso is dexterously thrown, st | 
the dog being noosed, the club is then employed, until 
death puts an end to the dreadful howlings which pro 
claim through the neighbourhood the sufferings of the 
unfortunate animal. The mangled carcass is then 
dragged to the door of him who contracted for it, and 
there it remains, with others, in a disgusting heap, un- 
til the number is complete. The boys on these occasions 
have carte blanche; no one can reprehend them, and no 
dog is exempt, during seven days, from this murderous 
decree: those who have a favourite must therefore keep 
him closely imprisoned during that period. 

The first intimation I received of this guerra de 
muerte (war of death) was when riding in the morning 
to our ingenio, accompanied as usual by Carlo, I heard 
him suddenly cry out in a tone of distress; and turning 
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round to discover the cause, I.saw that he had been 
struck in the attempt to be lassoed. . Immediately after- 
wards, I saw a heap of dead dogs at the door of a smith, 
and upon enquiry, I was informed of the government de- 
cree, and warned to take care of my friend. I thanked 
the smith for his information, and galloped home, follow- 
ed close at my horse’s heels by Carlo, with his tail down, 
ears back, and so perfectly on the qui vive, that it was 
easy to perceive he had heard the deadly news, and was 
aware of the danger he had escaped. 

June Ist. This day I took possession of a house, which 
I hired for receiving the people and cargo of our ship; 
it is the largest in Potosi, and certainly ranks among 
the very good houses of America. It contains many 
spacious rooms, with innumerable closets, dark holes 
and corners, adapted for store-rooms: also altos, (mean- 
ing a second story,) which from the dearness and ex- 
treme scar¢ity.of timber, all houses in Potosi do not 
possess. In thosedistricts, where earthquakes are pre- 
valent, altos are not usual,’on account of the danger at- 
tending their-fall. The house in question has the ad- 
vantage of having the windows of all the principal 
apartments glazed; a very expensive luxury in this quar- 
ter of the world, where cotton or linen blinds have 
hitherto supplied the place of glass, but, since the inter- 
course with Enrope, the latter is coming into general 
use. I have hired the house from the Ist of June, for 
one year, at the rate of eight hundred and fifty dollars, 
which, although under one hundred and seventy pounds 
sterling, is nevertheless considered a high rent. The 
house we at present occupy at a rent of seventy pounds 
is a very good one, but little more than.a third of the 
size of the casa Linares, which is the name of our new 
house, called after its owner, Dota Josefa de Linares, a 
lady of a family of wealth and distinction. 

This day corresponds with our first of December in 
Europe; the weather, however, is very different, being 
extremely dry, and not a cloud to be seen in the firma- 
ment. Very hot in the sun, and very cold in the shade, 
is the usual temperature of Potosi; but, as I have before 
observed, there being neither thermometer nor barome- 
ter in the imperial city, and ours being all broken on 
our journey, I cannot ascertain the exact degree of 
temperature, though at this season the mean of the 
thermometer may probably be about 60°. For my own 
part, I consider the weather good, and I am certain the 
climate is healthy. 

June 14th. This government has just issued a decree, 
offering special protection to foreigners who may come 
and reside in the Republic, and setting forth that all re- 
ligions are tolerated, an indulgence unheard of and un- 
known during the dominion of Spain. This is as it 
should be; a grand step in the career of liberty, and 
proves that the people wish to become the associates of 
freemen. 


20th. A delightfully fine, sharp, fresh morning, At 
an early hour I mounted my horse, and proceeded in 
company with a large party, to visit Las Lagunas,: the 
lakes, constructed by the Spaniards for the supply of the 
town with water, or rather for the supply of the ma- 
chinery of the ingenios, without which. they could not 
have procured in such abundance that which engrossed 
their whole attention, and gave them much greater con- 
cern than the public accommodation—the acquirement 
of the precious metals. 

After riding about two leagues through the barren, 
stony, rocky, mountainous country, which environs Po- 
tosi, we came to the first lake, in describing which, I 
describe them all, amounting to thirty-seven. The place 
chosen for the lake is a narrow valley, so situated that 
nothing was required in the construction, except a strong 
dam or breast-work run across from the mountains on 
each side, and of sufficient height and strength to keep 
in the water, which in the rainy season pours in floods 
into the valleys. A sluice in the middle of the breast- 
work regulates the quantity of water sent by means of 
conduits to the town, to supply the public fountains and 
those of private houses ; that for the ingenios is sent in 
a stream of sufficient force to turn their ungainly ma- 
chinery. One of these lakes, about ten miles from the 
town, can alone supply the whole city for six months, but, 
in consequence of it and others being out of repair, and 
two very dry seasons following, the inhabitants were 
a! year in the greatest necessity and alarm for want of 
, water. 


These lakes were formed upwards of two hundred 
ears ago, at enormous and much needless expense; for 
it was pointed out to me, and indeed I thought it suffi- 
ciently obvious, that within two miles of the town, in- 


there were situations equally eligible for forming lakes, 
or if it so pleased, one lake capable of containing a quan- 
tity of water equal to that of the whole thirty-seven. 

21. The mining district of Puno, where Baron Czet- 
tritz is now surveying mines with the intention of pur- 
chasing them for our association, seems to have escaped 
the notice of the indefatigable Humboldt, which is rather 
surprising, as its mines were formerly astonishingly pro- 
ductive, and at the present day, their importance as a 
speculation is not inferior to any of the New World. 
Genera! Miller, who was prefect of the department, has 
made very particular mention of the mining district in 
his late interesting memoirs, and quotes from Ulloa 
some passages relative to the unfortunate Salcedo, whose 
wealth acquired from these mines was the chief cause of 
his having been led to the scaffold under the vice-regal 
government of Lima. The following particulars re- 
specting the mines of Puno, have for the most part been 
extracted from a document sent to me by our chief com- 
missioner, who mentions it to be “ the report of an in- 
telligent gentleman, drawn up by the desire of a Lima 
merchant,” who -has lately acquired property in ‘the 
neighbourhood, with the intention of working the mines. 

Puno, like all other mineral districts in this counfry, 
is‘situated jn a high range of hills, forming the western 
boundary of the extensive lake of Titicaca, which is 
eighty leagues in circumference, and placed at an eleva- 
tion of 12,761 feet above the level of the Pacific Ocean. 
It was in this lake that the Indians at the time of the 
conquest threw immense treasures of gold and silver, to 
save them from falling into the hands of the Spaniards ; 
among these was a famous gold chain, of extraordinary 
size, said to have been made by order of the Inca Huyna 
Capac, to commemorate a festival given on the birth of 
his eldest son. 

The hills of. Puno are composed chiefly of a porphy- 
ritic rock, which reposes on a sandstone formation, simi- 
lar to the red marl and sandstone formation of the Bri- 
tish Islands, and to the great red sandstone formation of 
the continent of Europe. In its* general disposition, as 
in its mineralogical characters, the porphyry of Puno 
corresponds exactly with those metalliferous porphyries 
which have produced the immense riches of ‘the Real 
del Monte, of the Bolanos, and partly of the Guanaxuato 
mines in Mexico, and with those of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania; and, like them, it abounds in veins containing 
the precious metals. 

The hills of Cancharani, Laycaycota, and San José, 
are one continuous range, formed of this porphyry near- 
ly to their bases, and in it are situated the rich veins of 
silver ore which have rendered these several mines so 
celebrated. ‘They contain all the ores of silver hitherto 
met with in similar districts, the muriate and carbonate 
excepted. 

The great resemblance which the mineral district of 
Puno presents in its geological disposition and metallic 
minerals to the rich mines of Mexico, warrants a belief, 
nay a confidence, in the almost fabulous account of the 
produce of some of its mines, as handed down by history 
and by tradition to the present day. All the mines situ- 
ated in the hill of Laycaycota, once the property of Sal- 
cedo, have acquired, not only in Peru, but throughout 
America, a celebrity little inferior to those of Potosi. 
One of the mines on the summit of the cerro de Lay- 
caycota produced in a few years such immense wealth 
to Salcedo, as to collect round him a great number of ad- 
venturers from the mother country; so great was his 
generosity, that he would allow his néedy countrymen, 
who applied to him for relief, to enter his mines, and 
work for a certain time, leaving the chance of their 
rofits to their own labour: this was at all times, even 
under the worst luck, an extremely valuable license. 
The influence which his liberality procured for him, ex- 
cited the jealousy of the vice-regal government, and in 
the year 1669, disturbances of a serious nature, in which 
Salcedo took a conspicuous part, having broken out at 
Puno, the viceroy proceeded thither in person, made him 
prisoner, and carried him to Lima, where he was exe- 
cuted as a public traitor. His mines were then taken 
possession of by the Spanish government, and worked 
until water gained access, and compelled their abandon- 
ment, at a moment, when, according to authentic re- 
cords, confirmed by local tradition, “ pure silver was cut 
in solid masses from the body of the veins.” 

It is to be regretted that the archives containing an 
account of the produce of the mines during Salcedo’s 
life have been destroyed; a document, however, has been 
furnished by the provincial government of Pund, ex- 
hibiting a produce for a short period, which, if it. were 
not founded on official record, we could scarcely credit. 





stead of six, seven, eight, nine, and ten miles distant, 


months, 163,569 marcs of silver, amounting to £229,009 
sterling, were “ registered” at the provincial treasury; 
and this is to be considered as a very ordinary year 
since, in another twelve months, the amount of « dutieg 
paid” into the same treasury, exceeded one million of 
dollars, which at the rate of 114 per cent. supposes the 
produce of the mines to have amounted to the enormoys 
quantity of 1,240,000 mares of silver, or £1,740,000 step. 
ling, within the space of one year, exclusively of what 
was manufactured or carried away without paying any 
duty. This produce far exceeds any thing of the king 
in modern times, and only finds a parallel in the returns 
furnished by the mine of Veta negra de Sombrereie, in 
Mexico, a single seam of which produced in five or six 
months, all charges deducted, a net profit of twenty mij. 
lions of francs, or £833.400 sterling. The proprietary 
of this mine is in the family of Fagoaga, Marquis of 
Apartado, who, M. Humboldt observes, exhibits the ey. 
ample of the greatest wealth ever derived from a ming, 
That of Biscaina, in the district of Real del Monte, may 
perhaps also be mentioned as a parallel, it having mate 
its proprietor, the Conde de Regla, one of the richest 
men of the age. In the year 1774 he had already drawn 
a net profit of nearly a million and a half British sterling 
from his mine. And, as a proof of the princely munif. 
cence of the conde, he constructed at his own expense, 
at the Havana, two ships of war, one of them of 12% 
guns, which he presented as a free gift to his sovereign, 
King Charles the Third. 

About thirty years ago, the mines of San José and 
Laycaycota were very productive, until water flowed in, 
for draining which adits were commenced; but bad 
management, want of capital, and interruption from 
civil war, have likewise occasioned their abandonment, 
These mines, however, are considered among the most 
valuable in Peru, and, possessing a combination of ad. 
vantages rarely to be met with in such speculations, 
they are well adapted for a company of a few individuals 
who would undertake to work them. The sum neces. 
sary for the undertaking, upon a liberal scale, may be 
estimated at about £20,000 sterling. An abundant sup. 
ply of miners can at all times be obtained from am 
the jarge Indian population collected round the chief 
town of the department, where the price of labour does 
not exceed two shillings aday. No expensive European 
machinery is requisite: the compact nature of the rock 
dispenses with the cost of arching the adits and galleries: 
the well known richness of the ore ensures a profitable 
return, and the repayment of all disbursements might 
reasonably be expected within eighteen months from the 
period of commencing the operations. It is confidently 
asserted, that the mines of San José and Laycaycota 
might, in a short period, be made to produce a quantity 
of silver as much superior to that which they gave Sal. 
cedo, as the present system of working is superior to the 
one practised at the time when that unfortunate indivi. 
dual obtained such great riches from them. 

The Puno mining district, being surrounded on all 
sides by arid mountains, is almost destitute of wood, the 
only fuel used being the dried dung of domestic ani- 
mals, chiefly of the lama; consequently, here as else. 
where, the process of amalgamation has been followed 
on nearly as rough and unscientific a plan as when first 
introduced in the year 1571. The richness of the ores’ 
of Puno, and their frequent associations with those of 
lead and copper, render them well adapted for fusion; 
but it will scarcely be believed in Europe at the present 
day, that the only method employed for extracting the 
silver from the argentiferous sulphurets of lead and cop. 
per is by amalgamation; a process which, however well 
executed, considering the nature of the ores, is_insufi- 
cient for the obtaining the entire silver contained in the 
minerals; whilst the lead and copper, with which the 
silver is asseciated, and which bring a very high price 
in this country, are entirely lost to the miner. : 
Two thirds of the ores of the Puno mineral district 
being combinations of the kind above mentioned, they 
are peculiarly well adapted for smelting furnaces; the 
advantages to be derived from the introduction of them, 
must, therefore, be evident; for by their operation a large 
proportion of the copper and lead will be saved, and & 
greater quantity of silver produced than can be extract 
ed by the process of amalgamation. At the present day, 
the loss of mercury in the extraction of silver from 1s 
ores in the few amalgamation works about Puno 
Lampa, amounts to from fifteen to twenty-five per cent 
on the value of the silver extracted; whilst, in the pro; 
cess of smelting, the whole of the silver may be obtain- 
ed at an eighth of the same expense, in one tenth less 
time, consequently with infinitely less labour ; and, in 





By this document it appears, that in the space of twelve 


addition to the silver, a large quantity of copper and | 
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may be reckoned uj-on, which, in Peru, will always meet |ed intelligence of a nature to compel me to make such |vere pain, which is prevalent at this season of the year, 
with a ready market, and produce no inconsiderable re-|a communication as here follows to the Chairman and |and which invariably brings on tooth-ache, I sent for the 
torn. Directors of the Potosi Association. dentist, that is, the barber; for I have already had occa- 
—<>— “ GENTLEMEN, sion to remark, that no individual in a medical, surgical, 
CHAPTER XVIII. “The inclosed copy of a letter from Don Felix Castro eee tetraiinads esteem 
i in the midst of merriment—Sudden check in | will convey some idea of i intment and indig-|,.°, wh; aad : 

Ansley senedings of the Potosi Mining Association—Letter from | nation fs. A ta by the bem on chief ee pain, which had long been Nee te ney ae ci 
the Secretary to the Directors—Mistaken confidence—Alarming Gants Heaths cas vous baned x saccnediad abloh way to terror. Heavens! what a leathern bagful of iron 
operation—Military despotism—Diligencia publica—Dona Ju- h gat upon your pes 6. tools he placed upon my table! In the swollen condition 
liana. as thrown all of us here into a state of astonishment, | o¢ my face, 1 felt assured that I could not open my 

‘ing any June 28th. This day has been productive to me of confusion, and distress, quite impossible to be described, | mouth wide enough to receive the smallest of them. 
the king strange vicissitudes,—feasting, fasting, amusement, unea- and mortifying in a degree proportionate to the success Country blacksmiths sometimes use similar instruments 
> Teturns siness, and anxiety. Its amusement commenced in the that has hitherto attended our exertions, and assured us| iy their calling of horse-shoeing; but, for a human ope- 
revele, in Government-house, where I was invited by the prefect till now of deriving the happiest results from all our un- ration, I never before saw any thing of the kind. When 
re or ‘ir to celebrate his “ saint-day,” which is what at home we | dertakings. F the man had been gone about a quarter of an hour, and 
nty mil. call our birth-day, and where, with nine persons out of| “That the first check in the prosperous career of this] when the cold shivering occasioned by the sight of his 
prietary ten, it passes away without being noticed, and perhaps, | #8sociation should proceed from your board, is to us ut- machinery had subsided, the pain returned, and I felt 
rquis of 4s in my own Case, without being known. Not so in|terly unaccountable, and appears as unprovoked an act/ashamed of my pusillanimity. Better, said I to myself, 
3 the ex. these countries of true Catholics, where all persons of of suicide as ever was committed in the world of busi-lendure the torture of that man for five minutes than’ 
& mine, high or of mean degree commemorate their saint’s day | ?°S* , , the torture of this tooth for hours and days: then feeling 
ite, may th appropriate festivity; and, as every person takes| ‘ What must be the feelings of my friend General Pa-|i¢ it was loose, I thought it seemed tighter than ever in 
1g Made - name of the saint who patronises the day of his roissien, when he receives my despatch conveying this] its socket. Still I had courage to send a second time for 

richest birth, the Roman calendar is conveniently supplied with | death-blow to all his zealous exertions in your cause, ithe executioner, who appeared quite as soon as I desired, 
y drawn asaint or saintess for every day in the year. and, perhaps, to his own credit and reputation for ever: !and with a smile upon his countenance, which bespoke 
sterling This was the day of Saint Leon, and the birth-day of |All the bills which have been drawn upon our agent in any thing but sympathy, for it ill accorded with the so- 
munif. our prefect Leon Galindo, who gave a very handsome Buenos Ayres, for carrying on your business here, will lemnity of mine, he exclaimed—*“ Ahora, caballero, si 
-x pense, dinner, to which every person of respectability in Potosi shortly be returned to complete our dishonour, and thus] pigs quiere, a la obra,” i. e.— Now, sir, with God’s 
of 12 was invited, and, out of compliment to the English na- seal the doom of this once promising speculation. will, to business.” Then, taking me by the shoulders, he 
vereign, tim more than from the private friendship which has “Tam, &c.” made me sit down upon the floor, and standing colossus. 

subsisted between him and myself, I was placed first} I forthwith stopped the working of the mines, the/like above me, jammed my head between his knees. I 

osé and upon his right. Wines of all sorts were consumed in| preparations in Linares’ house, the purchases of corn, | was resignation personified, meekly surrendering myself 
wed in, loyal and patriotic toasts, and many complimentary ones | timber, lime, charcoal, and retrenched expenses wherever | without a struggle to his efforts, which, truth compels 
mut bad in honour of the gallant host, who is also colonel of the|it was in my power so todo. With respect to money|me to acknowledge, I was in a great degree prevented 
n from regiment of Bogota. All this would have passed away | matters, I had availed myself of my authority to draw | from making by the durance in which I was held be- 
mment, as merrily with me as it did with others, if, during din-}on Buenos Ayres to the amount of about a thousand dol-|tween his nervous limbs. He grinned, I screamed; and 
1€ most ner-time, a friend had not put into my hand a letter | lars, for which sum I had given bills to a private indi-|the more he grinned the louder I bellowed; but I must 
. of ad. which he had just received from Oruro, stating that a} vidual, under circumstances so peculiar, that I could not|also confess that I had no hope of being relieved so soon 
lations, report had arrived there of General Paroissien’s having | now refrain from considering the transaction as binding |and so successfully as 1 was; for, in about three mi- 
viduals been attacked by robbers on his way to Arica, plunder-}on myself. My young friend Don Cristobal came one | nutes, and with three tugs, the last accompanied with a 
neces. ed of all he possessed, and his servant murdered in the |day to my office, and said that he had five hundred dol- haugh! similar to what paviors utter when using their 
may be fray. In the course of the evening two other letters,|lars which he wished to send by bill to his mother in|pounder with all their might, the tooth was wrenched 
nt sup. that had arrived by the Buenos Ayres mail, were deli-| Buenos Ayres, and that two or three merchants had of-| from my head, and flew, bang, through a pane of glass 
among vered tome. One of these was from Don Felix Castro, | fered him 12 per cent. premium for the cash, (which was,}in the window. I thought that my jaw had accompa- 
> chief our agent in that city, (who had been empowered by our |in fact, the rate of exchange ;) but, continued he, “my |nied it, and, putting up my hand to feel, was so surpris- 
Ir does chief commissioner to draw upon the association to the |anxiety is so great that my mother should receive the|ed at finding all safe, that I paid, at my own discretion, 
ropean amount of £12,000,) stating that, in consequence of the |money without chance of disappointment from the bill I} the liberal fee of two dollars, and blessed my stars when 
e rock great number of bills returned protested from England, |send her, that I will gladly give the cash to you, Don|he who caused my pleasure and my pain vanished from 
leries owing to failures of merchants and banking-houses, he} Edmondo, for half the premium, and I will consider my presence. 
fitable declined accepting any more drafts until he should re-|your accepting it an act of friendship; for Iam con-| 21st. The following letter from me to our secretary 
might ceive advice of the payment of the bill drawn in Decem-|vinced that no disappointment can happen to any bill of|in London, depicts, in some degree, our situation at Po- 
7m the ber last upon the directors for the above-mentioned sum.|the company’s.” “That is quite certain,” said I, and |tosi, 
dently. The other letter, of a still more dispiriting nature, was |immediately drew the bill for value received, feeling at] ,, Byl f B Crettritz, I inf ath 
ay cota from the company’s solicitor in London, giving a deplo-|the same time a double gratification in having obliged a P, — on he left A; ye a ~ wea at 
anti rable account of the state of things in England, and | friend and served my employers. tig pee scr ie cai, eins ee —— os — 
e mentioning, not only that a call for a second instalment} A few days afterwards, Don Cristobal again called on . ram ak ron ae im Fs Coane . =o Se nf pte 
to the would be hopeless, but that some of the directors, hold-|me with a bag of dollars, requesting me to take them on |'T°¢ ® pry eran ep os ap er i dollare 
ndivi. ing a large number of shares, were unable to pay their|similar terms, which I did, giving him my bill with all) FV a fle — y 4 a y ats Sulcntatiaie 
first quota. This information instantly chilled the san-|the confidence of a prime minister drawing on the trea- ha, a 1 aan an a - faut 
on all guine hopes I had hitherto entertained of the ultimate |sury of the state. And here I must observe, that strong |2#8 Rot receive en ee eae “ a ‘ len o his 
d, the prosperity of our enterprise, because the salaries alone}as my own confidence was in the solvency and stability a = ignorant . i - ct that ry a em nie 
> ane of our monstrous establishment, exceeding ten thousand | of our association, it was not stronger than that which|@@fts. Already fe . al son Se ae iF lig 
else. pounds sterling per annum, rendered it impossible to} pervaded all classes of society in this country respect- eg You a ~ ne See of ‘th hs ey > 
owed carry on the operations to any advantage without an ad-| ing us. = th - a ae , “te - pow cape Ae ‘ 
. first vance of money. These circumstances ill disposed me| When my despatches disclosed the fate of our chief|*€” re e eenge oe rs c me bill fee 2 Oeee. 
> OF es to partake of the pleasures of the banquet, and subse-|commissioner’s draft upon the Board of Directors, I im- |§*™ do e being po ee — e ‘or 12,0002. 
se of quently of the ball and supper, with which Leon Galindo] mediately thought of those which I had drawn, and felt he to the jer 2a SS ee hiede Wits 
sion; concluded the day of Saint Leon. that but little mercy would be shown in recovering their on ecisive step is rt — ¥ h ‘ 7 Me 
esent July 5. Our anxiety respecting General Paroissien|amount, nor indeed could any be expected. It would, |COUMteract the consequences, 1 Know not what will be- 
: 3 7,{come of us here. You have placed us in a shameful 
r the had every day, up to the present, been increased to a| however, have been an easy matter for me to let the bills d di hich we feel th , 
Cop- painful degree by various reports tending to confirm the | take their course at the cost and dishonour of the society |@"4 cruel eth icament, W " ym weeps a elles 
well original one, which, however, is now contradicted by alat large; I should in that ease have gained in time be- |S°quence of the “ade #0 if a Oo Ww h f _ 
suffi- letter from himself, dated Tacna, 22d June, in which’ he|tween two and three months before their return, and as|W® Were on the nai fieul 6 | ot Oak 4 ye f = 
1 the does not mention a syllable on the subject of his being}much more in suffering a recovery of their amount at acanete ares rong “me os Sere om! a for 
_ the attacked by robbers; but sadly deplores a loss he sustain-|law. Such was the advice I received, but it was not so seg > ment of our aa iates ‘ith 2 y Rowe yer ho 
price ed by means of one, namely, his slave Nicholas, who ab-| easy to forget the unsuspecting confidence of my friend ; etek hi “bard “T ocnoclenti i heli heer an = he ys 
‘ sconded on the journey, making choice of two of his|I was therefore induced to listen to the counsel of ano-| Wich hitherto, f conscientiously believe, have not been 
trict best mules, several loose articles from his wardrobe, and|ther and a better monitor,—that “still small voice” |W@™tng. . . é 
they a silk purse, the value of which happened to be consi-| which never errs, and which I now obeyed. 27th. In shaking off the Spanish yoke, the natives, 
the derably enhanced by its contents—thirteen ounces of| I sent for my friend, and communicated to him the}and particularly the Indians of this country, have been 
em, Id. occurrence which had so suddenly changed the aspect of|relieved, beyond all doubt, from much tyranny and op- 
rge The Buenos Ayres courier has this day conveyed to|our affairs, and destroyed the validity of my drafts; but|pression, and generally great public benefits have accru- 
da my hands despatches from England, containing gloomy |as the transaction between him and myself originated injed from the revolution; but true liberty, and many of 
act. accounts of the depressed state of the money-market, | friendship, it was my desire to conclude it on the same|her inestimable attributes, are yet wanting, and some 
lay, and the dullness in all the commercial interests of the|terms. I then reimbursed him the amount from my |time must pass before they are thoroughly understood or 
its country. But that which I had never even suspected the| private funds, and enabled him to procure better bilis|firmly established. Military despotism still prevails to a 
and probability of receiving, was an angry letter from our|than those of the society, which henceforth lost all|very great degree, and the civil laws of the country, al- 
ent. Buenos Ayres agent. it is impossible for me to describe|credit. My friend was grateful, and I, rp egan oy, though good and well designed, are, in some instances, 
nO the feelings it excited: had I been convicted of any great] personal inconvenience, felt that I had done what 1|administered with flagrant partiality, and in others with 
in crime I could scarcely have felt more dejected or abash-| ought to have done, and nothing more. a tardiness and negligence that deprive them of all good 
ess ed. I little thought, that on the very day twelve-month} 13th. In consequence of a complaint called here|effects, and tend, perhaps, as much to the encourage- 
ad of my appointment by the society, I should have receiv- |“ fluxion,” being a swelling of the face attended with se-}ment of crime as to the protection of order and mo- 
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TEMPLE’S TRAVELS IN PERU. 





rality. The wisest laws, we all know, must prove inef- 
fective, if they have not for basis a government capable 
of supporting and resolved to enfore them. The dispo- 
sition of the new government of Bolivia is certainly 
good; but firmness, decision, and even the means of 
compelling obedience, are yet wanting, which is the 
true cause of that feverish restlessness, apprehension, 
and distrust, so manifest in the public mind throughout 
South America. 

I have known a man, who had murdered a woman, 
of whose fidelity he entertained suspicion, to be releas- 
ed after a few weeks’ imprisonment; he was a member 
of the higher order, and had friends to intercede in his 
behalf. I have seen two other persons shot for murder, 
but after so long an imprisonment, that, upon enquiring 
amongst the crowd “ What was their crime?” no one 
could inform me, and I was ultimately obliged to satisfy 
my curiosity by applying to one of the officers of jas- 
tice. The public were ignorant of the cause, and there- 
fore the example was lost. These, unhappily, are far 
from being solitary instances of the mal-administration 
of the laws. On the other hand, the military frequently 
commit the most vexatious outrages with impunity. 
When travelling upon public or private business, they 
take mules and whatever necessaries they may require, 
at the post houses, or, indeed from any other houses, 
without paying a farthing, under the pretence that they 
are on “ diligencia publica,” (public service.) ‘This abo- 
minable practice, one of the miseries of war, is some- 
times carried here, as elsewhere, to an unwarrantable 
extent. During the Peninsular war, I have often wit- 
nessed the carrying off the corn and provender in the 
house of a farmer, or the oxen from his plough, under 
the same plea. Often, in my capacity of “ Capitan de 
la Caballeria ligera,” have I embargoed a string of 
mules, conducted by their unsuspecting muleteer, sing- 
ing—“ I am a smuggler brave and bold, I defy the whole 
world, and fear no one upon earth !” This must be consi- 
dered rather unhappy, when in the midst of the glee he 
has been compelled to wheel round to a very different 
tune, and load his mules with the baggage of my regi- 
ment, I of course selecting the best for myself on dili- 
gencia publica. In vain would the unhappy muleteer 
implore for his release; custom had rendered my heart 
as hard and cold as the steel in the drawn sword I flour- 
ished in my hand. I have seen a baker’s shop visited on 
diligencia publica, and have known detachments of what 
the French significantly term “l’armée de la lune” make 
sad uproar among the tenantry of farm-yards on dili- 
gencia publica. The official documents issued for these 
purposes to the sufferers, will, it is pretended, be recog- 
nised by the government in payment of taxes, duties, 
contributions, &c. 

These abuses, it is true, are discountenanced by the 
legislature of this country, and orders have been issued 
against them; but still they are practised, and the com- 
plaints of the aggrieved are frequently unattended to. 
A young officer, whom I chanced to meet at a post 
house, told me exultingly, that, having been refused 
mules by a postmaster, he immediately ordered the men 
composing a small detachment under his orders to take 
one of the peones to show where the mules were at 
grass, and after driving them home, and selecting those 
which he required, he put a horse’s bit into the mouth 
of the postmaster, and securing the bridle round his 
head, drove him in company with his own mules for 
five leagues, then, striking him with the flat of his 
sword across the shoulders, sent him off, with the usual 
friendly compliment, “Good bye, a pleasant journey, 
friend.” 

In the streets of Potosi, soldiers may be seen every 


cution of justice. The Spaniards, as is proved in Spain 
even to this day, have never considered roads, as the 
ancient Romans did, to be “the great arteries of the 
state.” ‘These improvements are yet to come, and 
though somé time must elapse before they take place, 
yet they have not escaped the notice of the patriotic 
legislature. 

Having mentioned the military, I must in justice 
observe, that the Colombian troops which garrison Po- 
tosi, particularly the regiments of Bogota and Volligeros, 
are in every particular equal to any regiment I ever 
saw in Spain. The men are as well clothed and as well 
disciplined, and the officers are altogether what is called 
a right good set. I have been on intimate terms with 
these officers, some of them negroes ; but one and all I 
must ever think of as friendly, jovial, good fellows. I 
can also speak to the excellence of their regimental 
mess. 

August 4th. Received official intelligence of the safe 
arrival of our valuable ship in the port of Arica, after a 
favourable voyage. It is impossible for me to describe 
the sensation which my announcement of this event pro- 
duced in Potosi: from the prefect to the meanest person 
in the town, I received not only the usual expressions of 
congratulation, but also embraces so enthusiastically 
cordial, that a stranger passing through the streets might 
have imagined I was the harbinger of some great public 
intelligence, in which the happiness of the nation was 
concerned; and this very circumstance excited in us a 
deeper concern at the disappointments which had oc- 
curred in our affairs at home, at the very time too when 
we fancied ourselves on the high road to prosperity ; for 
although there was much to correct in the original plan 
of our establishment, there was nothing that induced us 
to doubt, under proper management, of ultimate success, 
Already we looked forward to the completion of our con- 
tracts, when we should return to our native land with 
pride and satisfaction in having been the successful 
founders of a “ grande et belle enterprise,” as this specu- 
lation had been designated by a distinguished individual 
who was well acquainted with the nature of it in all its 
ramifications ; but our resources have been suddenly cut 
off, and success no longer depends upon us. 

On the news of the arrival of our ship, I recommenced 
mining operations on a scale which, though very limited, 
I considered to be more advantageous than actual idle- 
ness; therefore, for this purpose, and to have every thing 
in readiness by the time our men and stores should cross 


the establishment here, I drew a bill upon the chief com- 
missioner at Arica for the sum of two thousand dollars, 
to be paid out of the sale of a part of our quicksilver, 
which in this country always finds a ready market and 
a good price. 

6th. I availed myself this day of a general invitation 
to dinner, given with unfeigned cordiality by Dona 
Juliana Indalesias, the rich widow of a man who, before 
the revolution, was one of the first among the many 
wealthy merchants then residing in Potosi. 

Dofia Juliana never omits daily attendance at mass, 
nor absents herself from any procession or particular 
ceremony of her church, and would consider it a 
crime to conceal her veneration for the images and 
paintings of saints which hallow and adorn her apart- 
ments. She also highly respects, and distinguishes from 
all her other friends, those whose peculiar calling it is 
to instruct mankind in the sacred doctrines of religion, 
seldom sitting down to dinner unaccompanied by a priest 
or friar, who have free admission to her plentiful table. 
That, however, which may excite surprise, because so 
seldom in accordance with ostentatious acts of devotion, 


day seizing Indians to clean their barracks, to carry] is the fact that she possesses the kindest heart in the 


their provisions, or for any work they require to be done, 


world, and dispenses charity with true benevolence. 


driving them before them like beasts of burden. Arti-|She is known by the appellation of “Za buena Cris- 
sans or workmen, whose services may be required for] tiana,” and never was distinction more deservedly be- 
any business connected with the army, are immediately | stowed. 


put in requisition, and compelled to perform the work 


Dofia Juliana, Cura Costas, (the respectable head of 


for a given price at the discretion of the chief. If an] the church at Potosi,) Padre Francisco, (a Dominican 
officer wants forage for his horse, he despatches a| friar, whose portly corporation excited in my mind a 
couple of soldiers to seize the lamas or asses that may} malicious suspicion of his being more accustomed to 
arrive with alfa, or barley, for the market. These are| feasting than fasting,) were the party with whom, at 
driven to the quarters of the officer, who pays the owner] two o’clock, I sat down to dinner. Three Indian girls, 
something, or perhaps nothing, just as he feels disposed, | the children of old domestics, clean and tidy ; an Indian 
although he is at the same time aware he is acting con-| boy, as may be sometimes seen in another “land of 
trary to the laws. There is no nation, however corrupt,| potatoes,” shirtless, shoeless, and stockingless: a very 
observes the Abbé de Mably, which has not in its ar-| fine negress slave, and an elderly woman, evidently the 
chives the finest laws in the world—they require only to| confidential servant, were the attendants. 


be executed. 


In all families in Peru, the domestic service is per- 


It must be admitted that the nature of the country,| formed by Indians, whose fidelity to their masters has 





and the difficulty of communication with the seat of] been the theme of many writers ; and, from the great 
government, are great impediments to the prompt exe- 


number of years which some of them have lived in 


families with whom I am acquainted, I believe the ac. 
counts to be generally correct. The honesty of these 
domestics is seldom tempted to a breach by the man 
articles of plate which are frequently to be scen scattered 
about a house, and even in the court yard, where the 
are carelessly thrown to be washed, or sometimes wie 
scrubbed with sand or ashes. Before the revolution 
articles of gold, such as coffee spoons, maté cups, bom. 
billos, (tubes through which the maté, an infusion of a 
Paraguay herb resembling tea drawn into the mou 
were to be seen strewed in a similar state of indifference 
It must, however, be confessed, that little pilferings we 
not very unusual amongst this poor, patient, and labor. 
ous class of people. 

_ For nearly an hour, immense silver dishes were car. 
ried in and carried out, with the various compositions of 
our repast. The first course consisted, as is usual in 
the country, of cheese and fruit, such as melons, apples, 
figs, chyrimoyas, tunas, membrillos, &c. Then came 
two or three kinds of soup or porridge, with rice Pre. 
pared in different ways. After these were removed, 
there was no regularity observed in the courses; for 
whilst some of the attendants carried off the dishes that 
had been helped from, or if not touched by us, that had 
remained long enough upon the table to gratify our view, 
others were at hand instantly to replace them : there 
was no opportunity given to remark, that— 

‘““There was the place where the pasty was not.” 

Each dish contained sufficient for a party of twice our 
number ; and from every one I observed Dojia Juliana 
take a large plateful, sometimes two platefuls, and, say. 
ing something in Quichua, hand them to one of her In. 
dians, who placed them in a distant corner of the room, 
When the more substantial subjects of the feast were 
discussed, then followed custards, and compotes, and 
sweetmeats, from which small portions were also taken, 
to be husbanded, as I imagined, for to-morrow’s fare, 
A dish of very good potatoes, accompanied with ve 

bad butter, concluded the dinner. When the cloth was 
removed, all the attendants, without any word of com. 
mand, ranged themselves in a rank in the middle of the 
room, and suddenly dropping on their knees, sung or 
said aloud a grace that lasted full four minutes, in 
which the deep toned voices of Padre Costas and Friar 
Francisco, nothing mellowed by their hearty meal and 
ample goblet of Cinty wine from the estate of our host- 
ess, chimed in like bass viols, whilst Dofia Juliana, press. 
ing her cross and beads to her bosom, her eyes devoutly 


the Cordilleras to join us, as well as for the support of| fixed upon a beautiful painting of the Virgin and Child, 


which hung opposite to her in a large massive silver 
frame, accompanied the others in all the fervency of 
thanksgiving. A deep “ Amen!” with the sign of the 
cross, as a benediction upon the company, by Padre 
Costas, ended this appropriate ceremony, in the solemnity 
of which the most obdurate heretic could not have re. 
frained from joining. 

The servants now took away the plates which had 
been placed upon the sideboard, whilst Doria Juliana, in 
Quichua, seemed to give particular directions about each 
of them. I was curious to learn their destination, and, 
being on a footing of the most friendly intimacy with 
Dona Juliana and her father confessor, my enquiry was 
answered—“ to be given to the poor.” Every day in 
the year, at two o’clock, several poor persons attended at 
the house of La buena Cristiana, and took their seats 
upon the staircase ; some of them, aware no doubt of the 
lenient disposition of their benefactress, encroached even 
to the door of the dining room, where a scene rather unv- 
sual to a European, certainly to an Englishman, and one 
of interesting curiosity too, was daily to be seen,—that 
of a tribe of beggars, assembled en socielé, in a respecta- 
ble mansion, eating with silver spoons, out of silver 
plates and dishes, without any watch over the propery: 
or even a suspicion of its being likely to be missing. In 
mentioning this daily charitable agemees mye 
contrast to “the crumbs from the rich man’s table !”— 
must not forget to remark, that the reserved portions of 
sweetmeats were for the children who accompanied 
their parents ; a trifling observation, perhaps, but it has 
its weight in describing the character of the venerable 
Lady Bountiful of Potosi. 


—<——— 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Departure for Chuquisaca—Unexpected rencontre at a post-house— 
River Pilcomayo—Hosgpitable reception at Chuquisaca—Inter- 
view with, the President—Ladies—Colleges—Clergy—Fleas—A 
mysterious despatch. A 

August 8th. Prepared my travelling equipage, and de 
parted for Chuquisaca in company with Don Pedro, 4 
worthy young man, late alcade-major (lord mayor) of 
this city. The object of my journey was to obtain an 
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interview with Sucre, the supreme chief of the govern- 
ment, for the purpose of insuring his protection for the 

operty of the company, in the event of its being seized 
by Don Felix Castro, of whose intentions to that effect 
[ had received information from Buenos Ayres. 

About five leagues from Potosi, to the. northward and 
eastward, is a small hamlet of Indians, called Baiios, 
signifying baths, of which there are two or three, pos- 
sessing admirable medicinal qualities, derived from a 
copious hot spring, at nearly 90 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
Numbers of persons resort to this place for the benefit 
of health, and sometimes for recreation, but they must 
convey their own furniture and comforts, there being no 
other accommodation than the roof of a large building 
and a pulperia (public house), which supplies visiters 
with provisions and liquors. 


seen; the ploughing is performed with a crooked branch 
of a tree, so contrived that, as it is dragged along by a 
ke of oxen, the point scratches two or three inches 
deep into the ground. This, it appears, is quite suffi- 
cient to produce a good crop of barley, which, with a 
few potatoes and a little maize, is all that is attempted 
to be grown here, though in Europe there are spots with 
more ungrateful soil, producing abundance by means of 
industry. No doubt, many of the vast desert-looking 
tracts in this country, which serve only for thousands of 
lamas to range over, interspersed with some few flocks 
of sheep and goats, might, by cultivation, be rendered 
equally productive, if the population were such as to re- 
uire it. 

Our first day’s journey was ten leagues, to the post of 
Bartolo, where we stopped for the night, and where, even 
at this short distance from Potosi, the climate was so 
very much milder, that I had no occasion for half the 
quantity of bed-clothes to which I had been latterly ac- 
customed. 

9th. A delightfully fine frosty morning, which gra- 
dually became an extremely hot day. No one can duly 
appreciate, without experience, the great comfort of the 
white poncho under the powerful heat of a tropical sun. 
It completely intercepts the rays, and from its lightness 
catches the current of air as one rides along, and 
thereby occasions an agreeable coolness. Ponchos 
of cloth are much better adapted than any great-coat 
for keeping out the rain: if they were first worn by a 
leader of fashion in England, their use would soon be- 
come general, and would certainly be approved. 

Some shrubs and a few small trees, which, since my 
residence at Potosi I had not seen a semblance of, deco- 
rated the scenery of this day’s journey, which lay over 
rugged mountains and through valleys, where a solitary 
Indian hut might here and there be discovered on the 
edge of a patch of cultivation. Some tracts of pasture, 
with cattle in good condition, also proved that we were 
no longer in the region of sterility. 

After a ride of ten leagues, we stopped at the post of 
Terrao, the landlord of which is a wealthy man; but, 
as is usual throughout this country, the comfort or con- 
venience of the traveller is no more considered at a 
post house, than that of the dogs who sally forth to chal- 
lenge him as he approaches. Whilst I was sitting with 
several Indians in a ring round a fire, occupied in roast- 
ing some excellent potatoes, which I had selected from 
a large heap that had been just brought home, four 
travellers upon post mules trotted into the court, where 
a Conversation, in a tone and emphasis not unknown to 
my ear, but at the time and place quite unexpected, 
commenced between three of them, in these identical 
words, so loudly uttered that, had my organs of hearing 
been naturally dull, I must have distinctly comprehend- 
ed them. “ Death an’owns, Pat! here’s lots of praties !” 
—“ Ah! den are ye in arenest ?”—* Divil a word o’ lie 
in it !"— Saze some o’ them for supper, for I see very 
well that this cantancrous baste of a mule is going to 
give meas long a job to get the saddle off as she gave me 
to put it on :—look at that now! (here the mule kicked 
and squealed.) Oh! the divil may squeal you!”—*T’ll 
take a hatful o’ them any way, Pat.” “ Do, Christy 
dear, and put them on the fire.” “ Mind! have a care 
of your shins, or that long-eared varmint will be mighty 
apt to blacken them for vou.” “Oh, then, sweet bad 
luck to her for a mule! for a mule she is, and nauthing 
else but a mule!—See there agin!” said Pat, as he 
jumped aside to evade the heels of his ticklish animal. 
It may be unnecessary to say that I availed myself of the 
first opportunity to gratify my impatience respecting the 
little history of these travellers, which was related to 
me by Christopher Donoughoe in the following manner. 

“ Owen Flaherty and Paddy Curry there, left Ireland 


mere boys in the year ninety-eight and went off to North 
Ameriky, and I followed after them shortly, so I did.” 
“ But why did you happen to leave your country in the 
year ninety-eight?” said I. “ Why, then indeed, to tell 
you the truth as to that, we didn’t like the times, and 
didn’t think the government was using us by any 
manes well, you see; and, wishing to have our liberty 
any way, we thought it best to get shut o’ them alto- 
gether, and so with that wesailed away from Cork to New 
York, where we soon got work ; for, being the whole of! 
us bred to the carpenter’s business you see, we made 
money aisy enough, and so there we stopped, till four 
years ago, when we thought to better ourselves, and 
sailed in a ship to Bonusairis, where we got as much 
work as we plased, and more money than ever we ex- 
pected, till at last thinking we could do better up the 
country, we left Bonusairis about two months back and 
stopped at Salta, where we had a great notion to fix 
ourselves to plaze one Doctor Redhead, who immadiate- 
ly indeed got us more work than we could do, but larn- 
ing that the governor of Chookysacky was carrying on 
great building in that city, and that he would give any 
money for artisans such as the likes of us, we thought 
it a fine time to see the country, and so we took to tlie 
post and come on, and here we are, wid the blessin’ o’ 
God; and isn’t it a rayel pleasure now to meet any body 
to spake with in these parts, where there’s no under- 
standing one word people say ? I larnt, indeed, some- 
thing of the Spanish in Bonusairis, but the devil 0’ one 
bit it’s of use to me here, good, bad, or indifferent, for 
this bates all the languages I ever come across, so it does.” 


“ Pray,” said I, “ what’s yonr opinion of the country, 
and the people ?”—* Why, indeed, then, as in regard to 
that, you see yourself that it’s wild enough any way ; 
and as for the roads in these parts, with their ups and 
their downs and their twists and their turns, they’re 
every hair as crooked as the river of Kilcock ; but then, 
after all, there’s no want of any thing a-body might 
need to keep himself from starving, and if a man minds 
his business, and stays at home and looks to himself, do 
you see there’s no fear but he may do well ; and, indeed, 
I dar’n’t complain of the people, for though they’re 
lazy enough, they’re quiet, kindly cratures, and I never 
saw any harm in none of them, barring their language, 
which, as I said before, nobody can make head nor tail 
of but their ownselves, I suppose: howsever, take it all 
in all, a-body might go a dale farther and fare worse, so 
he might, and that’s the truth, so it is, is’n’t it now, 
Paddy?”—* Well then, indeed it is,” replied Paddy 
Curry. 

“ As you passed through Potosi,” said I, you must 
have heard that an English mining company was estab- 
lishing there; why didn’t you enquire if there was work 
for you ?”—* Oh! I hard all about it, and indeed we in- 
tinded to stop there, but just as we arrived at the post, 
this gentleman here,” (pointing toa Frenchman who 
spoke a little English and a little Spanish, travelling in a 
mercantile capacity,) ‘‘ was going to mount his mule at 
the doore, and seeing we were foreigners like himself, 
I suppose, he saluted us like, and so I took off my hat, 
and says J, ‘A fine day sir,’ says I; ‘ Good-morrow to 
you, sir,’ says he; ‘Good-morrow kindly, sir,’ says IL— 
‘Who have you got there?’ says Paddy Curry to me, 
says he; ‘Faith! 1 don’t know,’ says I; ‘but he’sa 
Christian any way,’ says I; and wi’ that we got 
all into conversation like, and I axed him to step in 
and take a sup. ‘ Wid all my heart,’ says he; ‘Come 
along,’ says J, and then it was he tould us he was going 
on to Chookysacky, and that he knew the road well, 
and that it was a mighty fine place, and so we thought 
it a good job to take on with this opportunity so we did, 
for we said to ourselves, we might come back agai to 
Potosi, aisy enough, if Chookysacky didn’t plase us, 
and that would be time enough to deliver the letters.” 

** What letters?” said I—* Oh! nauthing at all, in- 
deed, only a couple of letters of recommendation con- 
carning myself in private;” and taking two letters out 
of his hat, my surprise may be imagined, when | add, 
that they proved to be directed to myself. “I am the 
very person,” saidI, “that these letters are for!”—*Ah! 
then are you? well, think o’ that now! what crosses 
there are in this life!‘who’d a thought of meeting you 
so promiscuously in sdcha place as this, above all 
places in the world?” The letters were, one from a 
merchant at Buenos Ayres, the other from Doctor Red- 
head at Salta, recommending the travellers as good 
carpenters, and sober, industrious men: the latter gen- 
tleman mentioned, that Christopher Donoughoe had 
left with him for safe-keeping nearly a thousand dollars 
of his earnings, 


Whilst I was in the act of reading my letters by the 
light of a candle stuck against the wall of my apartment, 
I was interrupted by being suddenly caressed with all 
the enthusiasm of delight. On leaving Potosi, by some 
accident my dog Carlo missed following me; but, for 
seeing him here, and having my apprehensions concern- 
ing him relieved, I was indebted to my honest country- 
men. “ We saw the crature standing his lone by him- 
self, at the corner of the big square, as we passed 
through Potosi, and we all said to each other, well then 
isn’t that for all the world like an English spaniel ? and 
with that we whistled till him, and he folleed us to the 
post house as kindly as if he knew us all our lives, and 
there didn’t we give him as good as we had ourselves ? 
for the devil a one bit of a whole shoulder o’ mutton 
that he didn’t ate all his own self, and much good may 
it do him; and then he folleed us a piece out of the town, 
and we thought it a pity to lave him, and so we flat- 
tered him on, and happy I am I brought him safe to 
your honor; didn’t I carry him in my arms before me 
for as good as five lagues, till the mule fell—bad luck 
to her! coming down the big hill, and nearly did for us 
both as I thought: but that’s nather here nor there now 
that you have him safe and sound, aud gladI am of it, 
indeed so I am.”—“I am very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Donoughoe, and now I shall detain you no longer 
from your good cheer of potatoes, which I dare say 
you feel eager to attack: good night.”—* Good night 
to your honor.” 


August 10th. As I travelled with my own horses and 
peones, I was not at the mercy of those at the post 
house, by which means I was upon my journey long be- 
fore the travelling Hibernians were provided with 
mules. As I advanced, the country became more and 
more wooded, but I saw nothing that deserved the de- 
nomination of timber. We descended a very steep 
mountain for a distance of four miles into a narrow 
valley, through which runs the river Pileomayo, the 
first tributary stream of the Rio de la Plata, which I 
here crossed, at not very much less, | should suppose, 
than two thousand miles from the mouth of that gigan- 
tic river. 

M. Humboldt give the following comparison of some 
of the great rivers of the new world. ‘“ The Amazons, 
2940 miles in length; the Mississippi, ascending to the 
source of Missouri, 2445 miles. The Rio de la Plata, 
1590 miles.” With all due submission to that great 
authority, is not this latter river considerably underrated? 
(presuming it is here meant to trace it to the souree of 
the Pilcomayo.) Its sinuosities are certainly greater 
than those of the post road from Buenos Ayres to 
Potosi, which can scarcely be estimated at less than 
1660 miles; to this add 200 miles, the distance from 
Buenos Ayres to the mouth of the river, thereby mak- 
ing the Rio de la Plata, supposing it to run as direct as 
the post road, more than 250 miles longer than Baron 
Humboldt considers it. On the other hand, if we trace 
it to the source of the Paraguay, it measures, “ accord- 
ing to the best authorities, 2210 miles,”* thus exceed- 
ing by 620 miles the aforesaid measurement of Baron 
Humboldt. 


The scenery that surrounds the place where the 
Pilcomayo is usually crossed on the Potosi roads is mag- 
nificently grand. The valley through which the river 
runs, is first seen from the top of a stupendous moun- 
tain, over which the road is traced, and winds along its 
steep and wooded side to the base. A cluster of Indian 
huts may occasionally be seen— 

«‘ Imbosom’d high upon the mountain's brow, 
Or nodding o’er the stream that glides below ;” 

their peaceful and industrious inhabitants contributing 
from their gardens to the plentiful supply of the mar- 
ket of Chuquisaca with barley, maize, fruit, vegetables, 
and sundry other necessaries. The river spreads from 
side to side of the valley in the rainy season, when it 
pours along with a prodigious violence, completely ob- 
structing the passage, but at the present period it is 
forded without any inconvenience. On arriving at the 
opposite bank, the road winds up as steep a mountain as 
that we had just descended, and passes close by a quinta, 
which requires only the exercise of a little taste and in- 
genuity upon the grounds immediately about it, te 
make it all that we can imagine of the romantic and 
the beautiful as connected with a villa residence. 

A ride of about two hours through a very thinly in- 
habited country, with a fruitful, though for the most 





* See Map of comparative lengths of the principal Rivers of the 
World. 
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part an utterly neglected. soil, brought us again in view 
of the valley, which here takes a serpentine form, and 
displays at every bend of the stream all the various and 
most striking effects of Nature in her wildest mood. 

On approaching Chuquisaca, the first objects that meet 


in his large establishment. I can never think of the| without restraint upon himself or imposing it upon 
kindness I-experienced from Don Pepé, (the familiar] others. He is very desirous of acquiring the lish 
term for Joseph,) without the warmest sentiments of| language, and Colonel O’Conor, who has been his friend- 
friendship towards him. This kindness was doubly im-| ly instructer, told me that his progress was exceedingly 
portant in a town where no hotel, no house of public] quick, and that it was his maxim never to give up a 


the view are the towers that rise from each angle of| accommodation of any kind, is to be found—a proof of] point or pass over a sentence until he thoroughly under. 


the cathedral, then the domes and steeples of numerous 
churches and convents, founded in the by-gone days of 
ecclesiastical domination. These convey to the mind 
of the stranger ideas of space and grandeur that vanish 
upon his entrance into the town, which, however, pre- 
sents an appearance of neatness, cheerfulness, and re- 
spectability, surpassing any other upon the whole line of 
road from Buenos Ayres to Lima, a distance exceeding 
a thousand leagues. 
Chuquisaca, also called Plata, has till of late years 
been the residence of an archbishop, who lived here in 
splendour, and fared sumptuously every day; it was 
founded by one of Pizarro’s officers, after his desolating 
conquest of Peru, on the ruins of an ancient Indian 
town called in the Quichua language, Choque-Chaka, or 
Bridge of Gold, from the treasures of the Incas that 
are said to have constantly passed through it on their 
way to Cusco. It is now the capital of the republic of 
Bolivia, and the archiepiscopal palace has become that 
of the president. 
I did not arrive unprovided with letters of introduc- 
tion to residents in Chuquisaca, amongst whom the fol- 
lowing persons were of most consequence. 
Don Juan Bernabe y Madero, minister of finance, a 
liberal-minded worthy man, a strong advocate for the 
encouragement of emigrants from Europe, particularly 
from Ireland. He was lodged in a very humble manner, 
according to European ideas of the dignity of a minister 
of state. The house in which he resided was indeed 
sufficiently spacious for any rank and pomp, but Don 
Juan occupied only two small rooms, out of the best of 
which he removed for the purpose of accommodating 
me, which he did in the kindest manner, lending me a 


table and chair, and making me in every respect as of El Dorado with a little more credulity than it de- 


comfortable as his scanty supply of furniture would ad- 


mit of: a negro slave slept upon a rug at his door in|to be obtained without labour and expense ; for, although 
the corridor, and lit his candle when he came home at|it is true that they abound in this country, they cannot 
night from the government house, where he lived with|be had for nothing, any more than the materials of 
the president, and where he held his office. Sefior Ma- which we build our houses.” 


dero, who is an old Spaniard, had considerable property 
in those richly laden Spanish frigates, that were attack- 
ed by English cruisers on their passage to Cadiz in 
1803, and blown up with seyeral millions of dollars; 
and as the British government, which I am inclined to 
think is not generally known, compensated all persons 
who had private property in those frigates, Sefior Ma- 
dero received his share, from which act of justice he 
has formed the highest opinion of the honour and in- 
tegrity of the British nation. 

Don Jacundo Infante, a Spaniard by birth, and origi- 
nally in the military service of Spain, now a colonel in 
the Colombian army, and minister of the interiorin 
this republic, a young man of undeniable talents and 
considerable ability as a speaker in the congress, where 
he leads the ministerial party. He received me with 
much civility, expressed strong hopes that our specula- 
tion would prove successful, and offered his services in 
whatever way they might be thought useful. 

Don Francisco Medeiros, minister of the supreme 
court of justice, a generous and liberal-minded man. 

The Reverend Don Julian José de Urreta, peniten- 
tiario, and canon of the cathedral, another liberal-mind- 
ed, friendly, good fellow; in personal appearance 
precisely Don Quixote, and possessing all his good 
qualities. 

Don Nicolas Leon, deacon of the cathedral, who 
obligingly showed me the curiosities, and all that re- 
mained of the immense riches in plate and jewels, 
which, before the revolution, were possessed by the 
cathedral of Chuquisaca. 

Seftora Dona Petrona Caiiete, a lady of good family 
and once of wealth, who sent her servant to receive my 
linen for washing, and, if requisite, para componerla (to 
repair it): a little act, independently of its convenience, 
sufficient to prove her wish to oblige a stranger. 

Don Marcelino Antonio Pejiaranda, advocate of the 
supreme court of justice, whose character gave me cause 
to regret that I had not an opportunity of making his 
acquaintance. 

Don José Frias, a merchant, of one of the most ex- 
tensive and respectable firms in South America, who, 
upon my presenting my letter of introduction, received 
me like a brother. A place was assigned to me at the 
head of his table with unceremonious hospitality; my 


the slight intercourse of strangers, who, when any hap-| stood it.* 
pen to arrive, are generally furnished with a letter of in-| Having just mentioned the name of a very distin- 
troduction, which obtains for them a corner where to} guished officer in the patriot service of South America 
spread their saddle cloths, as I before had occasion to| one who, in her great cause, has fought through the 
mention, and an invitation to the family table to partake] war of death,”+ from its sanguinary commencement 
of the sopa and pochera. to its triumphant close ; who, by his valour and abilities 
When I called at the palace to wait upon the presi-|as a soldier, has reaped unfadig honours, and by his 
dent, I was not a little surprised at seeing in the apart-| conduct and acquirements as a gentleman has gained uni. 
ments many luxurious articles of furniture, the manu-| versal esteem : it is with a degree of pride and satisfac. 
facture of London and Paris ; the walls also were hung] tion that I here mention that person as my most intimate 
with a profusion of French prints from Marmontel’s} friend. We are told from high authority—sacred autho. 
story of the Incas of Peru, and from Chateaubriand’s| rity, I believe—that “ all men are naturally deceitful.” 
favourite little tale of Atala, with sundry portraits of|Coming from such a source I dare not contradict the 
Bonaparte’s distinguished generals. Sucre received me} humiliating censure, but I do not apprehend that the 
in a very friendly manner. I informed him of the pro- |“ Accusing Spirit” will record as a crime my asserting, 
test of our chief commissioner’s draft, and with deep| that all those virtues which usually distinguish sincerity 
mortification admitted the discredit into which it had] and uprightness of mind are conspicuously marked in 
thrown us, but expressed my belief that all just claims | the life and conduct of Colonel Francis Burdett O’Conor, 
would be speedily satisfied. Sucre remarked, that itap-| In visiting the churches and convents of this city, I 
peared a strange proceeding, for a compania de comer-|saw, amongst several neglected paintings, some few fine 
ciantes de la Gran Britania to send so large an esta-| ones that had been introduced from Spain and Italy by 
blishment into a foreign country, so far from home, upon} the Jesuits. I procured a Magdalene, painted upon 
so expensive a speculation as that of mining, not only] panel, of the school of Pietro Perugino, or Andrea del 
without funds and without any arrangement to obtain|Sarto. Be it which it may, or be it neither, a more 
them, but apparently without even any intention of sup-| sweet and placid countenance never was designed with 
plying them. “I know not,” continued he, good-hu-] greater truth in giving expression to the saintly mind. 
mouredly, “on which side folly is most glaring, or|'The beholder feels assured— 
which party is most to blame,—whether those who 
raised and despatched this expedition without money, or 
those who embarked in it, and left their homes without 
considering how they were to be supported, much less 
ow they were to carry their gigantic plans into effect! 
Los senores Ingleses must have been reading the history 
















































‘“ That God and goodness is her meditation.”’ 


Neither did a prettier foot ever grace a lovely female 
form, than that which the painter has represented here, 
in the full perfection of his enchanting art. 

I also procured a set of paintings on religious subjects 
by the Indians of Cusco, who are celebrated for their im- 
genuity in painting. They imitate the finest colouring, 
particularly of the flesh, with wonderful exactness ; but, 
considering they have had no school nor competent in- 
struction, it cannot surprise that their faces, though 
generally very pretty, are always without character or 
expression. In their drapery, they exercise their own 
fancy, which they imagine (and no doubt it suits the 
taste of their customers) is the more to be admired the 
more costly the performance; and under this impres- 
sion, we find the robes of the Virgin, of Joseph, and of 
all favourite saints, profusely covered with shining gold 
and silver, so elaborately executed, as to be capable of 
exciting the envy of the most ingenious Chinese that 
ever painted the full-dress robe of a mandarin. 

The Indians of Cusco are likewise famed for making 
(of alabaster, I believe) little figures and dolls of great 
beauty, very superior to any articles of the kind made 
in Europe. These meet, or rather used to meet, with a 
ready sale for churches, chapels, convents, and for orna- 
ments of apartments in the houses of rich and poor ; but 


serves, if they imagined that the precious metals were 


Thinks I to myself, (and it was the first time the 
thought struck me) the president is right ; for even the 
stones with which strects are paved, I take it, are not 
obtained without labour, and labour requires money. 
What a happy circumstance would it have been for 
many persons, had some really clever fellow explained 
this little matter to the directors of the Potosi, La Paz, 
and Peruvian Mining Association ! 

My conversation with the president ended by his giv- 
ing me every encouragement to follow up the specula- 
tion, which he had been led to understand must, under 
proper management, prove successful; but, on assuring 
me of every protection in his power, he candidly ob- 
served, that with respect to protested bills, or claims 
such as Don Felix Castro was about to make, the laws 
were already established and the executive could not 
interfere, but that there was no reason to doubt the im- 
partial distribution of justice, which the president 
presumed was all I required. I thought the pre- 
sumption reasonable enough, but somehow or other, in 
my zeal, I expected more than justice on my side, for I 
considered it very hard indeed that Don Felix Castro 
should make a piece of work about a few thousand dol- 
lars, which he had advanced on the credit of a company 
of gentlemen, who had set forth to the world in the 
prospectus of their association, that they had a capital 
of “ One million pounds sterling,” with a clause that 
“ it might be increased if deemed advisable.” This, I 
imagined, ought to satisfy any reasonable person; but 
there are some persons never satisfied, and Don Felix 
Castro may be one of these; he seems not to care one 
farthing about our printed million, although it is men- 
tioned in‘three different places in our prospectus: what 
he wants and insists upon, is his own hard cash back 
again—que verguenza ! (what a shame!) 

The President Sucre is in appearance about thirty- 
eight years of age, tall and thin, with mild prepossessing 
manner and diffident address; he is a man of talent, 
liked by all who desire the good of the country, and, in 
the existing state of things, he is certainly the best 
choice that could have been made to fill the arduous, 
troublesome, and thankless office of supreme chief o 
the new republic of Bulivia. Sucre keeps up no state 
beyond a good table; I have seen him walk in, uninvit- 
ed, to the evening tertulias without the least ceremony, 





* Antonio Jose de Sucre was born in 1793, at Cumana, in Vene- 
zuela. He entered the army in 1811, and served with credit under 
Miranda. He afterwards became favourably known for activity, 
intelligence, and valour, under Piar, the mulatto general. He 
mingled in the political warfare of the succeeding period, with the 
usual fortune of the South American officers. He ame in 
1623 second in command of the liberating army of Peru, consist- 
ce tg! 10,000 men. Bolivar having quitted the army in August, 
1824, Sucre displayed consummate skill in the arduous and mas- 
terly movements which followed, in the mountainous regions of 
Peru, marching and countermarching for the space of two months. 
But the impatience of the troops having brought on the action in 
the field of Ayacucho, Dec. $th, 1824, the most brilliant ever 
fought in South America, which resulted in the loss of 2000 of the 
royalists, and the capture of the viceroy, La Serna, Sucre follow: » 
ing up his victory, entered Cuzco in triumph. The death of 
Olaneta, killed in an affair with his own troops, accomplished the 
delivery of Upper Peru, and Sucre remained in the exercise of 
authority as supreme chief, until a regular government could be 
established. The new congress assembled in May, 1826, to receive 
the fundamental code of Bolivia fram Bolivar, and Sucre resign- 
ed; but he was elected president, contrary to his own wish. 
When the revolution at Lima broke out in 1827, in which the Co- 
lombian troops there overturned the government of Bolivar, and 
trampled under foot the Bolivian code, Sucre gave notice of his de- 
termined neutrality. This did not prevent uneasiness and dis- 
turbance, which eventuated in an insurrection, in which our hero 
was dangerously wounded, and lost an arm. In the war which 
now broke out between Peru and Colombia, Sucre led the troops 
which terminated in the battle of Tarqui, and the humiliating de- 
feat and capitulation of the Peruvians under General La Mar in 
1829. Sucre now became a member of the constituent congress of 
1830, and on his return to Quito from that body, was assassina' 
in the neighbourhood of Pasto, in June 1830, whether by private 
enemies, says the 0 fg Americana, or by his political 
rivals, is not ascertained.—£d. 

Guerra de muerte was the term by —_ one sanguinary pe- 
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and join in all the little trifling of familiar conversation, rid of the revolutionary war was designated. 
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the trade, including that of bulls, rosaries, and cruci- 
fixes, is now evidently on the decline. I offered, how- 
ever, eighty dollars to a person, to whom eighty dollars 
were an object of consideration, for one of those dolls of 
Cusco, but I doubt if I could have prevailed upon the 
owner to part with it for thrice the sum, not on account 
of its intrinsic value, though that was something, but on 
account of its sacred consequence as the “household 
God.” It represented the infant Saviour naked, sitting 
in the lap of another doll, representing the virgin Mo- 
ther; the hair of the head and eyebrows were formed of, 
native capillary silver, and the nails of the fingers and 
toes were represented in gold. 

I visited the very handsome hall of the congress dur- 
ing the sitting of the deputies, and heard in. the noble 
Castilian tongue several flights of eloquence on the new 
and important subject of civil and religious liberty, 
which was discussed with great liberality, even by many 
of the clergy. The custom of remaining seated during 
the whole of the debate, even while speaking, has a pe- 
culiarly awkward appearance, and the constant practice 
of spitting is a breach of decorum which no English. 
man can patiently witness. 

The ladies of Chuquisaca are celebrated for their affa- 
bility to strangers; that they are deservedly sv, I had 
sundry opportunities of knowing, during my agreeable 
residence among them. Their dispositions, like those of 
the South American ladies in general, have been justly 
defined as being a happy medium between French viva- 
city and English reserve. Their faces are handsome and 
their figures good: their carriage, like “Spain’s dark- 
glancing daughters” from whom they descend, is easy, 
genteel, and graceful, without any of that air maniéré, 
so much studied by the French ladies, or any of that 
want of air and grace so conspicuous in our own. 

In the evening, many “black-eyed maids,” may be 


nade, where, in brilliancy of costume, they resemble the 
fashionables of the Tuileries, whose dress is now be- 
ginning to be generally worn, and its periodical changes 
regularly received from Buenos Ayres, where many 
French marchandes de modes have flourishing establish- 
ments. At church, or in religious processions, that be- 
coming Spanish dress, the basquina, is still continued, 
and the fan, a plaything very adroitly used and kept in 
perpetual motion, is a never-failing accompaniment. 

After the promenade, fertulias take place, to which 
strangers may go uninvited, assured of a cordial recep- 
tion. The conversation will be found quite as spirituel, 
and to the full as profound, as conversations generally 
are at any other routs or assemblies, not excepting even 
those of the highest circles in the most enlightened capi- 
tals of Europe. I entertain no apprehension of this be- 
ing considered excessive praise; for what is there to 
praice in the general conversation of any of our fash- 
ionable parties ? 

But, although I consider the conversation in South 
American /ertulias. as lively and interesting as general 
conversation in European assemblies, I by no means 
overlook the sterling merits of my fair countrywomen, 
whose superior mental accomplishments, and, take them 
all in all, their superior personal charms, place them, be- 
yond all comparison in the universe, pre-eminent. 

The free and courteous manners of the South Ameri- 
can ladies have induced some travellers hastily to con- 
clude that these are open invitations to flirtation and un- 
ceremonious familiarity ; but it is well known how prone 
men are to interpret as advances to themselves the 
slightest unguarded expression or incautious action of a 
female, although, at the time, her every inward thought 
may be pure as the snowy fleece from heaven. I am 
bound in candour to say thus much, because I myself 
have sometimes presumed.to think a lady’s condescen- 
sion love, and have kissed with impassioned delight the 
friendly proffered hand-of her who would never suffer 
me to touch her lips. Ido not, however, mean to hold 
the shield of purity over the whole of South America, or 
to maintain that her daughters differ from those of other 
climes. ' 

The morning costume of the South American ladies, 
when at home, generally speaking, is precisely that 
worn in Spain, (perhaps I might add in France and the 
whole continent,) a slovenly dishabille on a slattern per- 
son, which to an Englishman is altogether revolting ; he 
cannot reconcile himself, when on a morning visit, to 
meeting in the saloon a party of ladies, no matter how 
handsome, with hair tossed and tumbled, or stuck round 
with a chevaux-de-frize of papillottes. 1f his eyes bash- 
fully sink from the view, they are met at the other ex- 


heel, and exposing manifold wrinkles in the neglected 
stockings. If the shawl, long discarded from ornamen- 
tal dress, and now serving only as a morning wrapper, 
happens to escape the grasp with which it is held in 
front by fingers sometimes tipped with ebony, or should 
slip accidentally from the shoulders,the absence of stays 
betrays the loose and defenceless state of the person, 
and perchance exposes the necessity of a change of 
linen. Huddled in a corner of an unfurnished apart- 
ment, and sitting somewhat in the eastern style on small 
Square rugs spread on the ground, or upon a kind of 
stage raised a few inches above it, they pass the live-long 
day generally without any occupation, though needle- 
work in some places is carried to perfection, but “ that 
sweetest of all human enjoyments,” books, is never seen. 
This state of slovenliness, indolence, and ennui, lasts 
till evening, when a stranger is astonished .at the meta- 
morphosis which takes place ; not more surprising is the 
transformation of the chrysalis from its torpid, unsightly 
state, to that of the: gay butterfly sporting in the air, 
“rivalling the flight of birds and the brilliancy of the 
peacock.” Both young and old then sally forth in cos- 
tume elegant and becoming, sometimes too plus elegante 
que modeste—then indeed is every stocking braced up 
with scrupulous tightness for the public promenade, 
where many an admiring eye is attracted to the taper 
limb, that displays itself with so much grace in that 
“stately elegance of walk” for which the whole race of 
Spanish ladies are unrivalled.* 

How delighting and delightful it is to observe one of 
these lovely creatures, pacing in triumphant majesty on 
the promenade, particularly when attired in the silken 
basquina y mantilla, which at every gesture exhibits 
the line of beauty in pleasing and palpable symmetry. 
Then, again, those charming little pedestals, the feet! 
We need not, if we could, describe the interest and in- 
telligence that reside in a pretty foot. It is full of 
sense and meaning, and speaks unutterable things. 
Before I left Chuquisaca, I had the pleasure of learn- 
ing from my friend Colonel O’Conor, that he had ob- 
tained employment at high wages for Christopher 
Donoughoe, Owen Flaherty, and Paddy Curry, whom 
he engaged to assist in the busy work of converting a 
spacious convent into a college of arts and sciences, 
which when complete, will, perhaps be considered the 
fairest monument that could have been erected to re- 
cord the liberality and good judgment of the first free 
government that has ruled this country. 

There is already a college at Chuquisaca, of which 
the principal is a dignitary of the cathedral, Don 
Manuel Martin de la Santa Cruz, a man of acknowledg- 
ed abilities as a scholar; and perhaps it is of greater 
importance to the rising generation under his tuition 
that he is also a man of tolerant principles, and an encou- 
rager of liberal ideas, which seems to promise that the 
genius and talent of youth will be turned to a better ac- 
count than when confined, as heretofore, within the 
narrow limits of a monastic education. 

The ministers of religion, who have hitherto ruled 
with an uncontrollable authority, have in part volunta- 
rily renounced and in part been very unceremoniously 
stripped of the power which, as a body, théy so unbe- 
comingly usurped, and in many instances so disadvan- 
tageously exercised in all the excess of austerity and 
rigour. Their capricious tyranny has ended with that 
of the government which supported it. 

To deny that abuses still exist would be to deny the 
darkness of night; but the fanaticism of religion has assur- 
edly ceased to have either dominion or support. The cler- 
gy are no where considered, as certain declaimers in 
their zeal have imagined them to be, haughty, inexorable 
despots. They are received in society, as they are 
justly entitled to be, “with all gladness” as compa- 
nions, and are every where respected as friends “ wor- 
thy of double honours.” Friendly, indeed, I have ever 
found them in this and every other country in which I 
have travelled where their influence extends, and Eng- 
lishmen of every denomination must in gratitude ac- 
knowledge as much: they must own also, after a little 
travelling and mixing with foreign society, that our 
own prejudices, whether as a nation or a sect, soon ap- 
pear to us as unworthy, inveterate, and unjust, as those 
of any other under the sun; they will admit that no set 
of men in their private character have been so_inju- 
riously aspersed by the cankered tongue of slander as 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, among whom are to be 
found as many and as bright examples of piety, benevo- 





*See “ Spain in 1830,” by Henry D. Inglis, a most interesting 
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lence, and all goodness, as in any other class of the 
community. And with reference to past ages, we may 
name characters to equal, no doubt, but certainly not 
to surpass, those of Las Casas, Francis de Sales, Fene- 
lon, Massillon, Bossuet, and a host of others equally 
eminent and revered, who adorned their own times, 
and live in the admiration of the present. But, in spite 
of all the abuses that exist in the moral, religious, and 
political state of this hemisphere—and in what country 
do abuses nof exist ?—in spite of all the clouds of dark- 
ness that remain and may continue to linger on this ho- 
rizon, yet through them may be seen in the distance, 
what never appeared before, a perspective of improve- 
ment, of liberal feeling, of happiness, and (according to 
the destinies of nations) of awaiting glory; these, the 
legitimate offspring of freedom, though yet but young, 
cannot fail to grow with the growth of the parent. 
Liberty, deplorably violated as her sacred character has 
been, has nevertheless infused a spirit into all the insti- 
tutions of the country, the benefits of which are already 
felt ; but the greatest of all benefits immediately arising 
from Spanish emancipation, and that from which every 
other improvement must follow, is the diffusion of 
knowledge by means of public instruction. 

19th. Left Chuquisaca, well pleased with my visit, 
and with every person in public and private life with 
whom I had had communication. On the 2st I arriv- 
ed at Potosi, where I was particularly struck with the 
luxury of enjoying in quiet the individual possession of 
my bed—a circumstance really too important to be 
passed over without apprising future travellers of the 
comfort that awaits them here, after a visit to the gay 
little city of Chuquisaca ; and, if they happen to be in 
that state of life called “ bachelorship,” they cannot 
fail, from the moment the candle is extinguished, on 
stepping into bed at Potosi, to congratulate themselves 
on the enviable lot of “single blessedness.” Know, 
then, that the delightful climate of Chuquisaca attracts, 
not only all the fashionables of the republic of Bolivia 
to reside in the capital, but it also encourages to a de- 
gree of intolerable excess the breed of—fleas. These 
tormentors infest every house in Chuquisaca, and per- 
sons unaccustomed to them need not think of going to 
bed if repose be the object. In Potosi, the temperature 
is unfavourable to insects and reptiles of every sort, 
save and except one particular kind, against which 
common cleanliness is a sufficient guard, but for which 
the Indians have a most extraordinary taste, as they 
actually dispose of them as monkeys do when they 
catch them on examining each other. I have frequent- 
ly heard the Potosinos remark, that when they went 
for any short time to Chuquisaca, they never enjoyed 
sleep until their return home, a remark which I have 
recently had an opportunity of knowing to be strictly 
true. 

September 3d. I have this day received a despatch 
from our directors in London; the contents of which 
forcibly remind me of the saying of the sage: “ A house 
divided against itself must fall!” 

The subject was as follows :— 

“A difference has arisen between the three directors 
who signed the charter of the ship Potosi and the other 
directors. The former call upon the latter to indem- 
nify them against any consequences under their liability 
as charterers; which the other directors decline doing, 
until the former have paid up the call upon all their re- 
served shares, pursuant to a resolution of a board: this 
the charterers have thought proper not to accede to, and 
have intimated their intention to send out powers to 
seize the cargo of the ship, as the surest mode of pro- 
tecting their own interests.” 

This communication appeared to me to be enveloped 
in a prodigious deal of mystery. The directors desire, 
that “the disclosure be considered as made in strict con- 
fidence,” and confess that they “felt a hesitation” in 
making it, until they recollected that our chief commis- 
sioner was also president of the association. 

I have puzzled myself to discover why it was wished 
to keep secret from the shareholders a subject of so 
much importance, and have at length concluded, that the 
concealment must be grounded upon that innate mo- 
desty which blushes with painful sensibility at the ex- 
posure of its meritorious deeds. ‘The directors likewise 
state, that they “fee? well assured that every effort will 
be exerted by ws to relieve them from their anxious situ- 
ation of difficulty and embarrassment.” This assurance 
was no more than a feeling of justice due to themselves 
and to us, and emanated, no doubt, from a well-known 
precept, which interdicts every sentiment of selfishness, 
and inculcates none other than the pure principles of 
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truth, honour, and integrity: it is simply this—* Do 
unto others as thou wouldst, &c.” Under this impres- 
sion, “every effort” on our part shall be exerted, and we 
also have a right to expect, although we may not feel 
well assured, that every effort will be exerted on the part 
of the directors to relieve us, and all their other servants, 
from an anxious situation of difficulty and embarrass. 
ment. 

I forwarded the despatch to our chief commissioner, 
brooded for an hour and a half over our misfortune, and 
then—“ Away with melancholy !” 

—— 
CHAPTER XX. 

Peruvian Indians—Still subject to ill treatment—Patient and tract- 
able under kind usage—Summary proceeding of a self-consti- 
tuted judge. 

The primitive inhabitants of South America, “ impro- 
perly called Indians,” are of a tawny colour, inclining 
to red of different shades of brightness; the difference 
in the shades, arising probably, in a great degree, from 
the varying temperature of the climate of the country 
which they inhabit, from the intense heat of the torrid 
zone to the cold of the vicinage of snow. But in order 
to present an exact idea of the primitive Americans, al- 
most as many descriptions are requisite as there are na- 
tions or tribes; yet, as in Europe, all nations, notwith- 
standing distinct languages, manners, and customs, have 
somewhat in common, so do all the Americans present 
features of resemblance and a similar base of character.* 

The Peruvian Indians are a strong, healthy race, and 
generally laborious, for every kind of labour is perform- 
ed by them. In Potosi, however, the miners, all In- 
dians, have acquired a character for habits of idleness 
and a propensity to defraud their employers, which it 
must be admitted is not altogether without foundation, 
though I think the causes of the evils complained of 
may be traced to harsh treatment, or to unwarrantable 
exactions of some sort, aggression being as frequent on 
one side as delinquency on the other. 

Those who have been so long accustomed to treat this 
oppressed people as slaves, and have been taught to con- 
sider them below the scale of humanity, do not on all 
occasions recollect, that the severe struggle they have so 
successfully sustained, in shaking off a galling yoke 
from their own necks, has also relieved the Indians 
from theirs, and that, in the eye of the newly-establish- 
~ ed laws, for which both classes have equally shed their 
blood, they are now, for the first time, on an equality. 
The knowledge of these facts has not yet thoroughly 
subdued old prejudices, and therefore the poor Indians 
are arena § exposed to the haughtiness, tyranny, 
and injustice of ungracious masters. 

I know from experience, that by proper management, 
their faults and the disadvantages arising from’ them 
may be guarded against, and in a great degree correct- 
ed. A worm, or if it be thought more applicable, the 
adder, will turn when trod upon, and will then resent 
the injury: so has it been with these Indians before 
now; but,-with kind usage, fair remuneration for their 
services, and an impartial conduct towards them, they 
are perfectly tractable, and become good, faithful, and 
willing servants. During my residence at Potosi, I 
have had occasion to employ many Indians, as well mi- 
ners as those of other trades and occupations; there is 
no want of hands, as it has been generally supposed, 
and I cannot say that I have any cause of complaint 
against them; they performed the work for which they 
were engaged to the best of their abilities, and at the 
completion of it I paid them their hire. Sunday, after 
the hour of early mass, is the customary time of pay- 
ing the miners, and all persons employed in the inge- 
nios ; this practice I did not adhere to, having preferred 
settling all such matters, so far as I had control, on 
Saturday evening. 

At the appointed hour they assembled in the court 
before my office, accompanied sometimes by their 
wives and children, and if I happened to be engaged in 
any business, (despatching the couriers, for instance, 
when in the absence or illness of my companions I 
have been employed many hours of the day “ writing 
against time,”) these people would remain, without 
evincing the slightest impatience, and never approach to 
ask to be settled with, till called by name as they stood 
upon the list of the major-domo. ‘They always express- 
ed their thanks when they received their wages, upon 
which subject we never had the most — misunder- 
standing, and only once upon another, namely, upon the 
subject of a pick-axe that had been stolen out of our in- 
genio. It was worth fifteen shillings at Potosi, and 





might have been worth five in England; but the exam. 
ple, not the value, determined me upon giving a colour 
of infinite importance to the case. After the depreda- 
tion had been made known to me, and when the work- 
men had assembled to receive their week’s wages, two 
shillings per diem each man, I called them all into my 
office, merely for the sake of exhibiting myself in the 
highest possible degree of dignity (a clerk never looks 
so dignified as behind his own counter) and whilst they 
stood like culprits in humility before me with their hats 
off, I sat proudly elevated upon my judgment-seat witli 
my hat on, and in my hand a pen, just emblem of my 
office, it is true, but at the same time calculated to con- 
vey terror to the mind of the thief, who knew that, if 
detected, I should instantly employ it in an application 
to the alcalde for the infliction of fine and imprison- 
ment. When I had fixed the attention of the party, I 
commenced the dread inquisition. Alas! many of their 
forefathers, for crimes of as little note, or even the bare 
suspicion of them, had been eondemned by a more hor- 
rible inquisition, and before judges less disposed to ren- 
der justice and mercy than their present one, although 
it will appear that even he was obdurately relentless. I 
put the question—* Who stole my pick-axe?”—dead si- 
lence; each looked at each, and all looked at me. 
“Who stole my pick-axe, I say?” “ Quien sabe?” said 
a low voice in the crowd. “ Who knows ?” said I, “ why 
some of you know, and I, too, must know, before I pay 
you one rial of your wages.” I then proceeded to ques- 
tion each individual by name. 

“Gregorio Medrano, did you steal the pick-axe?”— 
“ No, Seiior.” 

“ Marcelino Guaylla, did you?” —* Yo! no, Setior.” 

“ Bernandino Murquete, did you steal the pick-axe ?” 
— No, Senor.” 

“ Nepomuceno Mamani, did you ?”—“ No, Seiior.” 

“Casimiro Chambi, did you ?”—* Vo, Sevior.” And so 
on through the whole list, with the same profitless result. 

The Indians, like the lower class of Irish, preserve in- 
violable secrecy respecting their own concerns; an in- 
former is looked upun as a wretch unworthy to live 
among honest men, or if permitted to live is loathed as a 
demon. Assured, therefore, that I should never-succeed 
in detecting the actual thief, although we all well knew 
he was one of the party present, I proceeded to judgment 
upon all of them. “Know then, hermanos mios, (dear 
brothers) that my sentence is his, that the major domo 
do now, immediately, and on the spot, put into his hat 
as many grains of mais as there are of you here present; 
that those grains shall be all white, save one, which shall 
be black; and he who draws that black grain shall pay 
for a new pickaxe.” Here consternation became general 
and evident, but, from the natural darkness of the Indian 
complexion, it was impossible to discover the delinquent 
from any change produced on his countenance by the in- 
ward workings of his mind. ‘ Now, sefior major-domo, 
shake your hat well—shake it! I say, that no suspicion 
of partiality may be entertained. Let each man in suc- 
cession now put'his hand in and take one grain of mais, 
then withdraw it, taking care to keep his hand shut, and 
not to open it until ordered so to do.” This being done, 
they all stood before me with their right arms stretched 
out at full length, and the hand firmly closed. “ Now 
for the detection of the thief!—Open!—Que es eso? 
(What is all this?) Major-domo! what is the reason of 
this?” said I, for to my astonishment every hand was 
empty! “I really don’t know, sir, they must have 
drawn the grains and swallowed them, for not a single 
one remains in my hat!” said the major-domo, turning 
his hat mouth downwards to prove that nothing was 
there. Amazement was at its height; it was evidently a 
case of bruxeria (witchcraft) mira que demonio! (the 
devil is in the dice.) Juaquinito Sambrano observed 
that it was the miraculous interference of Saint Dimas,* 
to prove that there was no thief among them. But, not- 
withstanding my surprise and confusion, I determined 
that the saint should not keep my pickaxe without paying 
for it. I desired the major-domo to give me his hat, 
upon examining which, the bruxeria was explained. In 
obeying my order to “shake the hat well,” every grain 
of maize absconded through a rent in the crown, and the 
floor being covered with thick straw matting, they fell 
upon it unheard. We therefore proceeded with more 
caution to a second drawing, when the black bean appear- 
ed, on the showof hands, in‘ that of Basil Calamayo, from 
whose wages I directed the major-domo to purchase the 
best pickaxe that could be had in Potosi. From that 
hour I never heard of any pilfering in either mines or 
ingenio. 





* According to some, the pagron of robbers. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Journey to Oruro—The Devil and Saint Anthony—Desolations of 
civil war—* All for the best”—Hail stofm—Ancient structures 
of the Indians—Ruins of towns and villages-~Reflections on the 
conquest of Peru—A nocturnal journey—Misery—Oruro—Itg 
former wealth. 

September 9th. By the arrival of a person from Oruro, 
I was informed that our agent in that town, to whom J 
had sent the late packet from the directors, to be for. 
warded thence to General Paroissien, had been absent for 
some time, and that his return was uncertain. As it wag 
of the utmost importance that no delay should attend the 
delivery of that packet to our chief commissioner, I en. 
deavoured to procure a propio (special messenger), but 
this being a stormy, inclement season of the year, I was 
unable to do so under the sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, which in the existing state of our affairs I wag 
unwilling, and indeed unable, to disburse. Independently 
of this eircumstance, I held it to be a good maxim, never 
to do that by another which I could do myself. More. 
over, I was determined that the directors should not be 
deceived in their expectation, that every effort would be 
exerted in their cause. I therefore left Mr. Scriviner in 
charge of our concerns, and, mounting my sturdy Tor. 
tuga, accompanied by my servant on el Cura de Tucu. 
man, and a peon upon Marguesa, a good old mule, with 
alforjas containing bread and cheese, and chifles filled 
with aguardiente, I left Potosi in the afternoon, on the 
journey to Oruro, about two hundred miles. distant, 
which in this country is thought as little of as a ride 
from Edmonton to Ware. 

About a league and a half from Potosi is a very nar. 
row pass, called the puerto; the solid rocks rising ab- 
ruptly on each side to the height of between two and 
three hundred feet, and in some places inclining so as 
nearly to touch at the top. The converters to Chris. 
tianity have induced the Indians to believe that this ex. 
traordinary fissure was occasioned by the devil in a con. 
test with Saint Anthony, who, of course, vanquished the 
former ; but the pleasantry of the tale is in accusing the 
“fallen angel” of a breach of decorum, startling to the 
Indians themselves even in their unpolished state of so. 
ciety. The arch fiend, say the monks, vexed at finding 
himself outwitted by the saint, and, when retiring dis. 
comfited from his presence, slapped his hand indeco- 
rously, and gave vent to his rage with so much violence, 
as to rend the surrounding mountains and form the exist- 
ing chasm! To record this event, the image of the of- 
fended Anthony is placed in a niche in the rock on one 
side of the road, where none pass it without a becoming 
reverence, and doubtless a due feeling of indignation at 
the uncourteous insult, for which the downcast look of 
humility in the countenance of the saint plainly evinces 
his shame even to this day. Such are theegends of re. 
ligionists, who at one time held the sway -over these 
people and over all the civilised world! 

I had imagined that, in the distance I had already tra- 
velled in Peru, I must have seen every description and 
shape of rock and mountain in existence; but, as I jour- 
neyed on, the new and extraordinary scenery that dis- 
played itself at every turn, reminded me that the variety 
of nature’s marvellous works is endless, and the fund of 
her invention inexhaustible. On this day’s journey, of 
ten leagues, to the romantically situated Indian village of 
Yocalla, I saw rocks and mountains of more curious ap- 
pearance and of more fantastic form than any I had yet 
observed. Upon the sides of some of the mountains 
were the remains of walls, built in regular stages round 
them from their base to their summits, forming terraces 
on which, or between which, the Indians in days of yore 
cultivated their crops; but where these signs of former 
population and industry are to be seen, all is now deso- 
late, and no human habitation exists in their neighbour- 
hood. 
10th. On the plains and in the valleys I saw immense 
flocks of lamas with their young: these animals as you pass 
near them, face towards you, raise their stately necks, point 


a most inquisitive manner; but if you approach them 
they retreat, the sudden movement of one setting the 
whole flock in motion, as is usual with sheep. 1 also 
saw vicunas and guanacos, (a variety of the lama, ap- 
proaching to the deer,) in greater numbers than hereto- 
fore ; the wild shrill bleat or neighing of these handsome - 
animals, when they perceive a stranger, has a peculiarly 


silence. During the whole of this day’s journey, which, 
from the time it occupied, could not be less than forty- 
five miles, I did not meet with a single human being, but 
occasionally I saw to the right and left of my road many 
deserted dwellings of Indians. The ride was extremely 
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wearisome, owing to the continual ascent and descent of 
rugged mountains, and where [ stopped for the night, ; an Vi 
which set in very cold, I considered myself fortunate in |tached dwellings, for the most partin ruins. Up even to 


finding a cover from the weather in the hut of a family 


of Indians, who had recently returned to their ruined through which I have passed, I observed many ancient 


yillage, and were now actually its only inhabitants. 


illas, situated in a valley under rocky moun-|desolate. Remains of a similar kind are to be seen in 
tains of colossal magnitude, was lately a village of suffi- | Spain, in proof of a vast and industrious population in the 
time of the Moors, when that fine country rivalled in 
church nor cottage is spared in the undiscriminating | prosperity the most flourishing in Europe. 


cient consideration to possess a church. But neither 


ravages of civil war. Here every thing was utterly de- 
stroyed, every house unroofed and pulled down by troops 
in their passage, either from a diabolical pleasure in mis- 


royal armies consumed by fire whatever they could not 
destroy by the sword. The unoffending inhabitants who 


In the course of this day’s journey were to be seen, 
in well-chosen spots, many Indian villages and de- 


the very tops of the mountains, that line the valleys 


ruins, attesting a former population where now all is 


In flying before the patriots of South America, the 


distant possessions, in that same age in which we are 
speaking, let us turn our view to the Netherlands under 
the government of ihe atrocious duke of Alva, and we 
shall there behold one continued scene of confiscation, 
imprisonment and death; we shall find, that within the 
space of a few months, upwards of eighteen hundred per- 
sons, without distinction of age, sex, or condition, suffered 
by the hand of the executioner alone: yet the duke of 
Alva’s thirst of blood was not satiatéd. His soldiers, 
like so many wolves, were let loose among the people, 
who saw that nothing less would satisfy their governor 
than their utter ruin; and, under this consideration, some 
historians relate, that no less than a hundred thousand 
houses were forsaken by the inhabitants. It is however 





chief, or for the convenience of fuel, into which all the |escaped death fled from their villages to distant parts of| 
combustible materials had been converted. In civil war,|the country, and did not again return; leaving their dis- 
it must be observed, a country suffers nearly as much |mantled abodes to record the downfall of the dominion 
from friends as foes. Fire and sword, it is true, do not |of Spain, as their ancestors had been compelled to do, 
accompany the acts of the former, but still many injuries }on occasion of their conquest, under similar calamities, 
are inflicted by the troops even of the best disciplined |three centuries before. ‘1 
armies ; besides this, provisions, necessaries, and contri-|leave of Peru, in repeating that tragedy of desolation 
which, as historians, tradition, and remains, assure us, 
unsparing, and often in as summary a manner, by friends |was every where performed on their taking possession 
of it. Unrelenting slaughter and indiscriminate destruc- 
It may be unnecessary to remark, that “ good enter-|tion marked the progress of Spanish conquest, and the 
tainment for man and horse” was not to be had at Lagu- ruins of towns and villages in the present day are mourn- 
nillas ; though, to my very agreeable surprise, an Indian |ful evidence that similar acts have signalised their de- 
procured some barley straw for my animals, a luxury feat. : Dad eee Hy? 
The traveller, as he journeys along, may imagine, in 
tains of Peru. I know not how some English amateurs {combining the past with the present, that he is pursuing 
would like to perform forty or fifty miles a day, with|the track of an Attila, a Zingis, or a Tamerlane, who 
their own horses, upon such provender ; and yet, indiffer- | have been represented, like the deluge, the tornado, and 
ent as it is, it occasions to us here a feeling of true de-|the hurricane, to have involved every thing in one sweep- 
light when we find that it can be had where we stop tojing ruin. “ Before them, the land was as the garden of 
Eden ; behind them, as the desolate wilderness.” 
It would be an endless task to record the various re- 
cumbered myself with bed or bedding ; I therefore spread |lations | havegheard from these people on the subject of 
my saddle-cloths @ la Gaucho upon the floor of the hut,|their disasters at different periods of the war of inde- 
on which the family, consisting of two or three genera-|pendence. Often, after a day’s journey, have I joined 
tions, had no little difficulty in finding space when stow-|the circle round a fire, in the middle of some remaining 
apartment of a ruined dwelling, and there, seated upon 
llth. In consequence of feeling it extremely cold, I dis-|the skull of an ox, listened with infinite interest to the 
turbed my peon earlier than he wished, and on mount-| descriptions of scenes of woe which the parties present 
ing my horse, found the country covered with snow, |had witnessed or suffered in. So naturally do they re- 
which had fallen heavily during the night. I procured |}late their plain unvarnished tale, as to excite in the lis- 
a guide, who, for three pence per league, the established |tener a sympathy deeply partaking of the secret pleasure 
rate, trotted before the horses, and performed a post of|which they themselves evidently feel in recording the 
thirteen or fourteen miles with great ease under three |evils they have endured: so true it is, that a secret plea- 
hours. After baiting, I continued my journey, the road |sure does attend the reflection upon days of sorrow that 
being considerably better than usual, from its lying |are past. ar ; 
With respect to the histories of the early period of 
with little variation above six hundred miles to Cusco.|this country, the traveller meets with many circumstan- 
The day, besides being piercingly cold, was dismally |ces to induce him to forego the doubts, which he natur- 
unpleasant, and ended in a violent hail storm, which |ally feels disposed to entertain upon those revolting 
overtook me when about ten miles from the post of An-|accounts of rapine and cruelty given by every writer, of 
eacato. The thunder was tremendous, and, in reverbe-|whatever country he may have been, on the subject of 
rating from the mountains, the effects were such as to|the conquest of the New World. 1t is difficult to sup- 
pose, and repugnant to the feelings of humanity to be- 
for several of those gigantic birds descended into the|lieve, that the subjection of the empires of Mexico and 
valley, as if cowering from the storm, and, in their im-|Peru was achieved by the sacrifice of thirty millions of 
petuous sweep-along the surface of the earth, approached | the natives! ! ; 
much nearer to us than is usual to their naturally wary |reflect on the numberless instances of persecution, 
atrocity, and bloodshed, perpetrated in that same age by 
I observed for the first time flocks of alpacos, another |the authorities of Spain in her dominions at home, sur- 
species of the lama, but somewhat smaller, and with |rounded by Christian kings, princes, and potentates ;— 
longer and infinitely finer wool; they are of various co-|when we consider the number of victims that were sa- 
crificed in Spain alone to the iniquitous decrees of that 
Iarrived at the post hut of Ancacato just as night|tribunal, termed the “ Council of Blood,” which exceeded 
came on, bringing with it increase of hail, snow, and|in cruelty the most barbarous institutions of the most 
storm. Here I procured good barley straw for my ani-|savage tyrants in the heathen world, and the acts of 
mals, which reconciled me to finding nothing for my-|which would be incredible, if the many circumstances 
self. recorded by contemporary historians, and supported by 
12th. I was on horseback long before daylight, and |subsequent Spanish writers, did not place.them beyond 
rode ten leagues before breakfast. The morning was |all doubt. 1 1 é 2 
bitterly cold, the road not very bad, but intersected by | millions of inhabitants, inqluding the expelled Jews and 
Moors, were swept from the soil of Spain during the ter- 
In the reigns of 


butions, are sometimes levied upon the inhabitants-in as 


as by enemies. 


not always to be obtained for them among the moun- 


rest. 
For the sake of celerity on my journey, I had not en- 


ing themselves in bulk for the night. 


through a valley, which, according to Helms, extends 


frighten even the native condor from his aerial abode ; 


disposition. 


lours, but chiefly jet black. 


several streams. 


On an immense plain, hounded on my left by the Cor-|rible ministry of the “ Holy Office.” 
dilleras, I passed’a row of ancient, mud-built structures, |Charles V. and his son Philip II. five thousand three 
which at a distance had the appearance of Martello |hundred and ten persons were burned alive in autos de 
towers. They are said to have been the sepulchres of|fé, and those condemned to the galleys and to prison 
within the same period, exceeded twenty-five thousand. 
These were the number condemned in the Peninsula 
of the durability of the adobes, a sun-dried compost of|alone, but, as the historian remarks, if we add those of} 
mud and strong grass, with which they are constructed, | other countries subject to the Inquisition of Spain, such 
having stood for centuries without any symptom of decay }as Sicily, Sardinia, Flanders, America, and the Indies, 
from the injuries of time or weather. The only aper-|we must feel absolutely horror-struck at the number of 


Indian chiefs before the conquest; the walls of some of 
them were nearly perfect, which may convey an idea 


ture in: the walls is a very small door way, made low, in | victims.* 


order, it is recorded, that the abode might never be en- 


Rings and sundry other articles of gold, also pottery of 
Very curious and ingeniops workmanship, have fre- 








But, being more to our immediate purpose to show 
tered but in the posture of humility or veneration.|the conduct of the generals and armies of Spain in her 


* See Historia de la Inquisicion d’Espana, by Don Juan Antonia 


quently been discovered buried within these structures. | Livrente, considered as a fair and impartial document. 


The Spaniards have taken their 


But our incredulity is overcome, when we 


It is from them we learn that more than five 


certain, that several of the principalities were sensibly 
thinner, and some whole villages and smaller towns were 
rendered almost desolate.* 

These .circumstances too strongly corroborate the 
deeds which have fixed an everlasting stain on the con- 
querors of Peru, and lead the mind to picture to itself, 
what may have been the sanguinary excessesof alicentious 
and undisciplined army, pursuing to destruction a van- 
quished and defenceless people, who had no power to 
appeal to for assistance, no neighbouring state to flee to 
for protection, none to reproach their persecutors with 
their iniquities, nay, to whom even a tear of pity, that 
poor comfort of calamity, was obdurately denied. Whole 
tribes, districts, towns, and cities, were destroyed ; pillage 
and murder lost all their horrors in their frequency, and 
every feeling of mercy was blunted in the multitude of 
victims! extermination was the cry, and under the re- 
lentless mandate millions perished. Some say, twenty- 
seven millions of the inhabitants of Peru have ultimately 
fallen by violence under the cruelty and oppression of 
Spain.t Eeven the spiritual conquests were commenced, 
and for a length of time continued by the aid of bayo- 
nets, and boasted of, observes Humboldt, as being useful 
to the advancement of religion, and to the aggrandize- 
ment of the missions from Europe. “The voice of the 
gospel is not listened to,” said a Jesuit, “ except where 
the Indians have heard the thunder of fire. arms ; per- 
suasion is too slow in its operation; by chastening the 
natives you facilitate their conversion.” Is it not this in 
strict truth— 


« “Hell’s work performing in the name of God ?” 


And is it not a lamentable reflection, that of all the per- 
secutions, all the causes of contention among mankind, 
there is not one which has excited so much uncharita- 
bleness, animosity, and cruelty, as religion! In the strifes 
that have had religion for their basis, mercy and con- 
ciliation seem to have been looked upon as blemishes on 
the character of piety, and considered by each party as 
evidence of lukewarmness and indifference in their own 
great cause of truth! With them, it may indeed be ex- 
claimed, vengeance has been deemed a virtue, clemency 
a crime! But it is consoling now to know that the 
reign of fanaticism has passed, that the sacred figure of 
the cross can no longer be the banner under which men 
may triumphantly assemble to persecute their fellows 
and sprinkle the world with blood, nor can such acts now 
be boasted of as being the truest and most acceptable 
mode of promoting the doctrine of a merciful Redeemer. 


Spaniards of the present day. maintain, in the face of 
history, that the accusations against their country on the 
subject of her conquest and government of America are 
unfounded, and that foreigners descant upon them in a 
spirit of rancour—both, I believe, untenable positions. 
But, when allegations of an injurions tendency are made 
against nations, they ought, as in the case of individuals, 
to be well supported, and probably the most unauestion. 
able mode of doing so is to bring forward the authority 
of those, who, as friends or countrymen of the accused, 
are presumed to be less prejudiced against them, and 
consequently less disposed to magnify statements in 
which their own character and honour may be fairly 
said to be involved. This induces me to mention, on 
the moment, the name of a Spaniard of noble birth, and 
a distinguished soldier-—Don Alonzo de Ereilla y Zuiiga, 
who was present at the scenes he paints; and though he 
writes in poetry, he expressiy observes “ in prose,” that 
its strict conformity to truth is the chief merit of his 
work, “ The Araucana.” In that work is the following 
stanza, on the conduct of his countrymen towards the 
native Americans, which, by those who have investigated 
the subject, will be admitted to correspond with the state. 





* See Watson's Hist. Philip IL. Vol. i. B, VII. and X. 

t It has been already mentioned that by the mita conscription 
alone, upwards of eight millions of the natives have perished in the 
mines. 
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ments of historians, and to exhibit in eight lines what 
they dilate upon in volumes. 
“ The seas of blood in these new countries spilt, 

If that my judgment be in aught of worth, 

Have hopes o’erthrown on conquest that were built, 

Drowning the harvests of this golden earth. 

For Spanish inhumanity and guilt, 

‘Transgressing all the laws of war, gave birth 

To such atrocities as ne’ersefore 

Deluged a conquered land with native gore.’’* 

In the Spanish edition of General Miller’s Memoirs, 
lately published, there is a preface written by a distin- 
guished Spanish officer, whose political conduct and 
liberal principles have caused his exile from his native 
land, and compel him, as well as many others of his 
countrymen, to reside in England, where happily his 
meritorious services during the Peninsular war are well 
known, and have ensured him the friendship and esteem 
which he deserves. 

This gallant officer, with feelings as honourable as 
they are natural to the mind of man, has undertaken in 
his preface, to defend the cause of his country from those 
grievous charges which are recorded against her on the 
subject of the conquest and government of America. But 
there are few persons, I imagine, who will be induced 
by his arguments to concur in a verdict in his favour. 
The writer asks— Would not those who advance these 
revolting accusations against Spain be better employed 
in censuring the numerous acts of injastice committed 
by their own governments upon their present colonial 
possessions ?” And suppose they did? would that cir- 
cumstance tend to palliate or diminish the aggressions 
which America has suffered? Again, he asks—‘ Did 
the colonies established by the republics of antiquity, or 
the nations they-conquered, enjoy greater liberty ? Do 
the colonies, from the Indies to Canada, now under the 
European yoke, enjoy greater happiness ?”’ I leave it to 
the reader to frame his answer to the foregoing queries, 
from the evidence of history and other uncontradicted 
testimony, and proceed to the continuation of the writer’s 
questions—“ Why,” he asks, “ should Spain be exclu- 
sively attacked?” Because her misconduct surpassed 
that of all other nations; or, to use the words of a Spa- 
niard, because— 

s Spanish inhumanity and guilt, 

Transgressing all the laws of war, gave birth 

To such atrocities as ne’er before : 

Deluged a conquered land with native gore.” 
Nay, is not this fully admitted even by the writer him- 
self, who observes—‘“ Spain conquered her colonies by 
force of arms, at a period when morals was far less 
clearly defined than in the present age ;” (but in that 
very age her conduct was universally condemned by con- 
temporaries;) “‘ when a mistaken piety,” continues the 
writer, “ sacrificed its victims without compunction, and 
when superstition had her altars in all countries. The 
state of abasement in which the natives were discovered, 
their manners, customs, religion, sacrifices, and mode of 
making war, deprived these unhappy people of all consi- 
deration in the eyes of their conquerors, and their pre- 
servation or annihilation was weighed rather in the scale 
of utility thanjustice !” 

Again, on the subject of the subsequent government of, 
the country, he observes—“ One would hardly expect to 
find,.in the colonies of a nation enslaved and oppressed 
either by fanaticism or by the absolute power of her 
kings, either good government, or justice, or liberty.” 
Assuredly, there is nothing in the foregoing arguments 
that contradicts or weakens a single assertion I have 
hitherto made on the subject of the conquest and govern. 
ment of America. I shall now conclude with one more 
extract, in which I think it appears that the good judg- 
ment and impartiality of the gallant officer has evidently 
yielded to the ardour of patriotism, in his laudable anxiety 
to vindicate his country and his countrymen from accusa- 
tions which, for three centuries, have stood recorded 
against them, without losing an iota of their gravity or 
force. 

“ Without going back to the origin of things; without 
giving to peculiar times and circumstances the weight 
they are entitled to, previous to the formation of any 
correct judgment, certain inconsiderale declaimerst have 








*'T’he reader who, like myself, knows but little of Spanish litera- 
ture, will probably not take it amiss if [inform him, that “ The 
Araucana” is a celebrated Spanish epic poem, on the subject of a 
long and sanguinary contest in the reign of Philip IT. between the 
Spaniards and a warlike race of Indians called Araucanians, who 
never were subdued to the Spanish yoke, and who still possess the 
unconquered province of Arauco, in South America. The stanza 
as above translated, together with an able critique on Ercilla’s 
poem, may be seen in the Foreign Quart, Rev. Aug. 1829. 

+ Garcillaso de la Vega, Las Casas, Ulloa, Robertson, and Hum- 


accused, and continue to accuse, Spain and the Spaniards | 
of acts of cruelty and barbarity which, under the same 
circumstances, they would have committed themselves ; 
and which, in all probability, they would have exceeded.” 
Impossible !—The whole civilised world, “ from the In- 
dies to Canada,” will exclaim against the concluding 
sentence with that one emphatic word—Impossible ! 
Just arrived in the midst of a furious snow storm, at 


‘|the ruined village of Condor-Pacheco; but such is the 


state of the post hut, the only habitable dwelling in the 
place, that through its thatchless roof the hail and snow 
beat loud and fast ; yet not a thought turns on the in- 
convenience of the abode, for the thunder and lightning 
which “ fill the eternal regions” seem to threaten utter 
destruction to the world! The forked lightning, glisten- 
ing along the snow-covered earth, which resembles a 
blazing sea, renders this tome novel kind of thunder 
storm dreadfully magnificent ! and the tremendous peals, 
rolling with distracting echo from mountain to moun- 
tain, give an appalling solemnity to the scene which it is 
not in the power of my pen to describe,—the storms of 
other climes, are in truth “ summer flaws” compared to 
such as this. 

As the night advanced, the fury of the tempest sub- 
sided ; but the snow continuing to fall, I began to appre- 
hend the danger of delay, and the probability of being 
shut up in Condor-Pacheco longer than its conveniences 
were likely to render it agreeable. I therefore prevailed 
(not by means of money so much as by kind entreaty) 
upon a fine Indian youth to accompany me, and precisely 
at twelve o’clock at night we set out in utter darkness, in 
the following order: The Indian guide, with a long stick 
in his hand, took the lead; Marquesa, the old mule, dis- 
tinguished for her sagacity in selecting asafe footing in 
the most dangerous passes, was mounted by my peone, 
and had precedence of the other ani I followed 
next upon my trusty Tortuga, whom I have always 
found, as his name implies, strong and solid as a tortoise, 
with all the life and agility of a guanaco, giving that con- 
fidence to his rider which is so peculiarly required in this 
country, and without which travelling in Peru would be 
among the worst of the worst miseries of human life. 
My servant, upon el Cura de Tucuman, not less confi- 
dent in the good qualities of his animal than myself, 
brought up the rear of this line of march.* 

When our little preparations for comfort, such as 
settling in the saddle-seat, securing hats from being 
blown away, tying on neck handkerchiefs, and muffling 
up in the best possible manner, were concluded, I gave 
the word adelante! (forward!) when on we moved, not 
unlike a funeral cortege stealing to the grave in the ob- 
scurity of night, the cold keen blast forcing the tears 
from our eyes in streams as plenteous as ever flowed 
from the source of woe. 

The silence of our procession was occasionally invaded 
by the call of cuidado! (take care !) which the guide pro- 
nounced with an emphasis proportioned to the caution 





volumes of documents in the archives.of Spain :—are al) these in- 
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*In Brand’s Journal of a voyage to Peru, an engraving is inserted 
of the manner in which the party descended the Cuesta de Concual, 
one of the Cordilleras, on the snow ; the following is the description 
of the plate. ‘This was a dreadful descent, leading down to an 
awful depth below, with the river running at the bottom, but a 
very short distance tethe right. It was really terrific to look down ; 
and I am speaking within the opinion of many whom [ have con- 
sulted on the subject, when I say, that it was at least eleven or 
twelve hundred feet, in direct descent; in all parts so steep, that 
there was no possibility of standing; many parts were also hard 
and slippery, and how to get down this was now our task, which 
I should never have thought in the power of human beings to ac- 
complish, had I not witnessed it, and done it myself. I stood and 
gazed with wonder, scarcely believing it possible they would at- 
tempt it. However, the loads were cast off and away they flew, 
tumbling and sliding down like lightning. Our beds went into the 
river, and were soon swept out of sight. Then the peones prepared, 
and Jaying themselves flat on their backs, with their arins and legs 
extended, to my utter amazement, they flew down one after the 
other, with the swiftness of an arrow, guiding themselves clear of 
the river, although going down with such velocity ; one turned and 
rolled once or twice head over heels, then round and round like a 
ball, till he reached the bottom without the slightest injury. Now I 
thought this would never do for me, so I waited to see how my 
companion would manage. He approached the brink, and working 
a hole first to rest his heel in, thrust his stick half way in the snow, 
so that it might support him to lower himself downa little, and then 
dig another hole. 4Jn this manner he went down the very steepest 
part, and then let go, and slid the rest in a sitting posture. Now 
came my turn; I commenced with the plan of my companion, but 
finding it so very steep, and not liking the hanging posture by one 
arm, I acted more securely, but was much longer about it; first 
working a hole with my stick, and putting my heel in it; then 
working another hole, and putting the other heel in, thus seeing 
my way clearly before me; and having a footing of both feet at a 
time in a sitting posture, while 1 worked myself steps with my 
stick, till I passed the —— part: then I let go, laying flat on my 
back, and went down with amazing velocity, a distance of five 
hundred feet! Coming down this place occupied me nearly two 
hours; but I would not Jet go on the steepest part, fur all the gold 
and silver in the mines of Peru.” —#d. 





boldt,—the voice of America from Mexico to Arauco, supported by 


requisite to be observed at various places in our route, 
Cuidado ! cuidado! cuidado! in tones as various as our 
voices, then instantly passed along the line from front to 
rear. This warning voice was however of but little use. 
for we could see nothing; our dependence was entirely 
on the dexterity of our animals, whose instinct induced 
them to take care of themselves. No control with rei 
whip, or spur, was attempted, nor could it have been 
prudently exercised. A loud snort from Marquesa at 
any dubious spot, and perhaps a momentary hesitation 
in her step, were quite sufficient to put the others on 
their guard, although, on those occasions, as well as on 
the call of cuidado! I must confess that I involuntarily 
pressed my spurs with a gentleness, not by any meang 
to hurt, but just to be felt “ticklish,” io the sides of 
Tortuga, merely for the purpose of asking “ do you hear 
the call ?”” when a whisk of the tail, a throwing back of 
the ears, or shake of the head, answered as plainly as 
the language of the Hounhynhyms can express, “ don’t 
bother me.” This I always considered a guarantee for 
my safety, and never was deceived. An unavoidable 
slip or slide now and then occurred in following the 
footsteps of Marquesa, which Tortuga did with extraor. 
dinary precision, though much to his inconvenience; 
for Marquesa being tall, long, and thin, took very wide 
strides, and Tortuga being low, short, and fat, was obliged 
to stretch much beyond his natural gait, in order to step 
into the holes which were made for him in the snow by 
his leader. 

The foregoing remarks will appear puerile to some, 
but not so to those who may have occasionally contracted 
something more than an ordinary feeling of interest for 
the animals that have faithfully served them, and have in 
fact become, in a long and useful companionship, par. 
ticularly on a journey, objects of their greatest care and 
anxiety. For my own part, I never sat down to any 
meal after a day’s journey, before I had provided, in the 
best manner that circumstances allowed, for the comfort 
of my animak. Often have I shared liberally and hon. 
ourably my portion of bread with Tortuga, when on short 
commons; also when we have halted for a few minutes 
to take breath after ascending a mountain. These little 
duties we fairly owe to the dumb slaves of our will, and 
their patient and valuable services are assuredly deserv. 
ing of them all. 

We groped our way in the manner I have described 
for upwards of fifteen miles through the “ palpable ob. 
scure,” when the barking of dogs announced that a 
dwelling of some sort was at hand, and precisely at five 
o’clock in the morning of the 

13th, we arrived at the post of Venta del Medio. Here 
I find the absolute necessity of a pen from the “ fretful 
porcupine” and ink of blackest hue to enable me to con- 
vey to any English gentleman who has ‘never left his 
native land, a true picture of the abode at which for the 
last four hours I had longed with infinite impatience to 
arrive. The darkness of night, which still continued, 
was now, I felt, rather to be wished for than regretted, 
as it tended to conceal, in a great degree, the abomina- 
tion of this public accommodation. Indeed, I fancied 
that the morning, in pity for my situation, was tardier 
than usual in dawning, and as for the sun, he did not 
appear at all, as if ashamed that his beams should be 
seen in contact with so much earthly misery. Oh! 
Connaught dear! Oh! Galway for ever! and all others, 
ye sanctuaries of penury, poverty, and want! how pre- 
ferable would have been to me the worst of your desti- 
tute hovels, at the end of my cold cheerless ride this 
dreary morning ! 

I leaned against a wall for half an hour, more for the 
sake of giving that short time for rest to the animals 
than to myself and then continued my journey to Oruro, 
still ten leagues distant, without hope of morsel for man 
or beast ; the whole way (with the exception of a vill 
on the left, off the road) being an unpeopled desert. My 
own stock, scanty at setting out, was all demolished, 
and my journey, owing to the snow storms, was ‘pro- 
tracted a day beyond the time that would otherwise have 
been required to perform it. 

,»1 had not ridden many miles when, turning out of the 
valley, a perfectly level plain of ocean-like space extended 
before me; travelling became easy for the animals, but 
the prospect, not very interesting, was rendered less 80 
by a piercing cold wind, which blew with violence from 
the snow-covered Cordilleras. On the western side, at 
the extremity of this plain, stands the respectable and 
once wealthy town of Oruro, where I arrived in little 
more than six hours after my departure from Abomina- 
tion Hut. To say that the party, master, man, and beast, 
were not all weary and hungry, is what no oye expects; 





but it would be the height of ingratitude to omit that, in 
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the house of Don Manuel Tovar, we all found a he 
welcome, good cheer, and comfortable repose; and when 
J add, that I had been five whole days without drawing 
off my boots or lying upon a bed, it cannot be a subject 
of surprise that, on retiring to rest at my journey’s end, 
I should have slept without symptoms of life for thirteen 
happy, happy hours. os 
A ride of nearly two hundred miles in very severe 
weather, under every privation, deserves at least the 
thanks of those in whose service it has been performed, 
and the directors can scarcely desire a stronger proof of 
the zeal and diligence of their officers in this country, 
not one of whom, I must in justice acknowledge, but 
would have performed as much with equal alacrity and 
will as myself, had it been required of him. 

It was gratifying to find that my journey was not in 
vain, for I found the packet of papers upon the table of 
the agent, where they would have remained, during his 
correctly reported absence in a distant part of the coun- 
try. But on the evening of my arrival a courier was 
despatched to Arica, and by him I forwarded the impor- 
tant documents. 

The present population of Oruro does not exceed four 
thousand souls, not half of what it possessed before the 
revolution, and these are in great indigence, owing to 
the destruction of their mines of silver and tin, which 
formerly supported a brisk and extensive commerce, 
now nearly extinct from want of those resources which 
were absorbed in the all-consuming evils of civil war. 
The tin mines of Oruro have long been famous, and the 
silver mines were at one period among the most produc- 
tive in Peru, but being of late years abandoned, they 
have filled with water, which in this country they have 
not machinery for emptying, neither have they money 
for applying any other efficacious means to that purpose. 
Here were many families of enormous wealth, if we 
may judge from the profusion of silver articles which 
they are said to have possessed. I shall mention the 
name of Don Juan Rodrigues, because my present host 
was acquainted with him, and had seen the silver, in the 
account of which I have been assured by others that 
there is no exaggeration. a 

Rodrigues was proprietor of a famous silver mine in 
the vicinity of Oruro, which was so productive, that he 
discarded from his house all articles of glass, delf, or 
crockery ware, and replaced them by others made from 
the silver of his mine. Utensils of the most common 
use, as well as articles of luxury and ornament, such as 
pier-tables in the principal apartments, frames of pic- 
tures and of mirrors, foot-stools, pots, and pans, were all 
of silver. “ And,” said the person, when relating the 
foregoing, “do you see that trough in the court-yard ?” 
pointing to a very large stone trough for the purpose of 
watering mules and other animals; “ I do assure you 
that Senor Rodrigues had two of much larger size for 
the same purpose, of pure and solid silver; and before 
the revolution there were three or four houses in Oruro 
that could boast of having quite as much.” 

Those who have read the accounts of early travellers 
in these countries must have noted instances of even 
greater riches than the foregoing. Let us give one ex- 
ample from Betagh’s travels in 1720, when, in alluding 
to the wealth of Chili, it is observed that, “ those who 
are easy in their circumstances and retire to Saint Yago, 
live in such a manner as sufficiently to demonstrate 
their riches, since all their utensils, even those that are 
most common, are of pure gold.” “ Now, had Captain 
Betagh said, instead of “ all,” “many of their utensils 
were of pure gold,” we should not feel so disposed, as 
we naturally are, to think that he said the thing that 


was not. 

Rodrigues, from his great inflaence in Oruro, was 
supposed to have been implicated in the insurrection of 
the Indians, under the Cacique Tupac Amaro, in 1780, 
and was in consequence arrested by the Spanish authori- 
ties and sent prisoner to Buenos Ayres, where he re- 
mained in confinement for upwards of twenty years, and 
died on being restored to liberty at the breaking out of 
the late revolution. 

It has appeared to me, though probably it is not ac- 
tually the fact, that in South America parents are more 
fond of, more a upon, their children, than in any 
other country that I have been in; and there is one 
general practice which supports this idea, that of a 
newly married couple being seldom permitted, however 
ample their means, to leave the house of their fathers 
to set up a separate establishment. The bride is either 
taken to the family of her husband, and with all her in- 
crease becomes a member of it, or the husband goes to 
that of his bride, where, if he thinks fit, he may take 


tions ‘to this practice, particularly in Buenos Ayres, 
since its free communication with Europeans, and the 
consequent refinement of society; it is, nevertheless, 
very general throughout the country, and is grounded 
on the reluctance with which parents separate from 
their children. 

: —> 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Departure from Oruro—Perplexity—Sudden flash of thought— 
Welcome inthe houses of the clergy—Chicha—Certain preju- 
dices—Scene in a dormitory—A splendid and imposing scene at 
sunrise—Chimborazo not the highest of the Andes. 
After such a journey as that to Oruro, two days’ rest 
will scarcely be considered an unreasonable indulgence 
either to man or horse ; at the expiration of that time, 
having laid in a stock for the road, I put my cavalcade 
in motion, and, on the 16th of September, set out to re- 
turn to Potosi. I had proceeded about a mile from 
Oruro, when I met the courier, who delivered to me a 
packet of letters, which he had been directed to keep at 
hand, in the expectation of meeting me, according to di- 
rections given to that purpose when I left Potosi. 
Among the letters there was one from our chief miner, 
Baron von Czettritz, at La Paz, stating that, notwith- 
standing what I had written to him on the necessity of 
stopping all farther expenses in acquiring mines for the 
company, he thought it his duty to follow the instruc- 
tions previously given to him by the chief commissioner ; 
and, in conformity with them, he now requested that I 
might send him funds forthwith, it being his intention 
to set out in a few days from La Paz, to inspect a gold 
mine, and another of quicksilver, which had been re- 
cently offered to him under circumstances so very ad- 
vantageous, that if upon inspection they turned out equal 
to report, he would secure them for the association. 
This intimation induced me to suppose, either that the 
baron was still ignorant of the change which had taken 
place in our circumstances, or that, being, as he really 
was, somewhat captious on the subject of his rank as 
chief miner, he was unwilling to condescend to acknow- 
ledge himself subordinate to the directions of any one 
except the chief commissioner, and therefore declined 
obedience to my injunctions to cease from all specula- 
tions. The “ Serior Secretario” might, by possibility, be 
a great man in his own department, and might probably 
understand mending pens, but he had no knowledge of| 
mining, and could have no control over the Baron Herr- 
mann von Czettritz. “There is nothing like leather” 
would be a very fit motto for many persons. High as 
was the baron’s estimation of the arts and sciences, and 
of knowledge in general, it was far surpassed by that in 
which he held mines and mining. The foregoing re- 
mark might be thought to savour a little of jealousy on 
my part, were I to conceal that this very intelligent 
gentleman was as zealous in the performance of his duty 
towards his employers as any individual in the associa- 
tion; and no one had a higher opinion than myself of 
his prudence and judgment in what might or might not 
be advantageous to its interests. This opinion, on the 
present occasion, led to the following soliloquy. 
“The state of glorious uncertainty in which the di- 
rectors have placed us with respect to our future pro- 
ceedings, makes caution doubly necessary ; for, in the 
event of our operations being continued, and of my op- 
posing and preventing that which competent persons 
may hereafter prove would have been of infinite advan- 
tage, I necessarily expose myself to censure. Again, in 
the event of the speculation being abandoned, if I incur 
expenses, which, in consequence of that abandonment, 
turn out to be fruitless, I am equally exposed to censure, 
and liable to be charged with the waste of funds. I see 
on the one hand very favourable prospects if our pre- 
limi steps are followed up, and I admit the import- 
ance of making promising acquisitions ‘under advan- 
tageous circumstances.’ The arrival of our ship, with 
engineers, artificers, and a cargo of twenty thousand 
pounds in value, is a strong inducement to suppose that 
our operations will be continued, and prevents the ne- 
cessity of putting an immediate stop to our proceedings. 
On the other hand, I see the dilemma in which we are 
placed by the protest of the chief commissioner’s draft, 
and latterly, that dilemma has been increased by a divi- 
sion amongst the directors.” 
These were my inward reasonings ; but, besides be- 
ing naturally averse to indulge sentiments of despond- 
ency, I could not summon resolution to rob myself so 
suddenly of the imaginary riches I had long since ac- 
quired from the mines of Peru, a great portion of which 
I had even expended by anticipation in the construction 
of aerial castles, some of which I had completely roofed 





up his abode for life. 1 am aware that there are excep- 


devised for the future enjoyment of life in enviable luxu- 
ry and bliss. None of these, on the present occasion, 
could I willingly forego, nor could I, in good truth, see © 
any thing in our difficulties that might not ultimately be 
overcome. 

With respect to the projects of Baron Czettritz, I was 
aware that our chief commissioner intended to fix an 
establishment in the province of La Paz; and although I 
had not the means of sending funds to the baron, I did 
not wish, in my ignorance of the advantageous offers 
made to him, blindly to oppose his views ; therefore, J de- 
cided upon writing, on the first opportunity, a full ac- 
count of tbe complexion which our affairs had taken at 
home, leaving it to his own good judgment to direct his 
proceedings. 

After reading the other letters delivered to me by the 
courier, two of which were from my friends Seiior 
Christobal and Mr. Scriviner, “ hoping that I was very 
well,” and informing me that Potosi remained precisely 
as I had left it, I continued my journey. 

I travelled nearly half a mile, when, with the sudden- 
ness of the lightning that flashed over the distant Cor- 
dillera, a thought struck me, of so happy a turn, that the 
execution of it could not possibly be attended with any 
inconvenience except to myself alone, and that was—a 
journey to La Paz, where an interview of half an hour 
with the baron, would, I felt satisfied, enable us to act 
with more harmony between ourselves, and with more 
advantage to our employers, than the consumption of a 
whole quire of paper in epistolary correspondence. 
Three minutes elapsed in considering this new idea, for 
it is not in an insfant that any person on a journey of 
two hundred miles can be expected to resolve on turning 
short round in the middle of the road, to ride nearly that 
same distance in a contrary direction. 

When IJ wheeled my horse round, my peones followed 
in dubious perplexity on the suddenness of the maneu- 
vre, which from their conversation, now and then borne 
by the breeze to my ear, I could ascertain had continued 
to occupy them with strange conjectures during ten 
leagues over a dead flat plain, when we arrived at the 
village of Caracolla. The large church, whose bells 
were chiming, indicated the residence of a curate, where 
I stopped for the night. 

There is something peculiarly gratifying in the confi- 
dence of welcome with which in this country a traveller, 
of any degree of respectability, may take up his abode at 
the houses of the clergy, in the different towns or vil- 
lages on his route. “ Where is the house of the Father 
Curate?” is the usual question asked by a stranger on 
entering a village ; and on alighting at the door, if the 
Father is at home, and happens not to be asleep, (when 
none dare disturb him) the only preliminary requisite in 
taking possession of the quarters, is to make an obeisance 
and say, “ Good morrow to you, Senor Cura!” A smile 
of welcome, with a few accompanying words of kind- 
ness, and a shake of the hand from the Cura, establishes 
you, in nine cases out of ten, with as much ease and 
freedom as in your own house. The Father then turns 
to the peones and servants, who have all dismounted, 
anxiously waiting to catch his eye in its glances round, 
when he pronounces the usual benediction—* God bless 
you, my sons!” upon which they respectfully take off 
their hats and say, “ God keep your reverence!” They 
then unload the baggage, and place it in the apartment 
destined for these passing visits: and this operation the 
casual absence of the curate in no way prevents, for then 
the ama, (housekeeper,) or perhaps “ the niece,” makes 
the stranger equally welcome. 

I do not say, that in all cases good cheer is to be met 
with, or that in any case the English traveller will find 
such comforts as in England are well known to be the 
usual attributes of the “ snug parsonage.” Throughout 
the British dominions, “ parsonage” and “ comfort” go 
together as naturally and inseparably as “ham and 
chicken.” Here is no such enviable appendage to a be- 
nefice as the former, and what is considered “ comfort” 
in decent life m England is yet unknown. As to 
chickens and fowls, when boiled to rags, they are torn 
to pieces without a single thought of ham or bacon, or 
even a suspicion that the absence of the latter is an out- 
rageous violation of the rules of domestic economy as 
practised with us. 

The traveller, however, frequently finds all the conve- 
nience he expects, taking it for granted that he is aware 
of the very few wants of the natives, and is satisfied to 
comply with their manners and customs. The curate 
is always useful in recommending to his lodgers those 
persons in the village or neighbourhood who can best 
supply forage for the animals, or any little n 





in, to say nothing of sundry excellent plans which I had 


for themselves ; and if the charges happen to be a little 
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foot of a large stone stair-case, intending to ascend it 
to the balcony, when I heard a female voice loudly ex- 
claim,—* Don Manuel is sleeping the siesta, and nobo- 


dy shall see him now!” “No, Sejiora,’” replied one of 


the domestics, respectfully, “ he is smoking a cigar, for 

I have just taken him the braserito.”* “That is no- 

thing to the purpose, Indian !t he is still in bed, and 

nobody shall disturb him,” said the first female, in a 

tone so stoutly authoritative, as made it easy to guess 

this to be the lady “ algo viva” and Dojia de la casa. 
I agree with the “ Childe” in thinking that— 


“ Brisk confidence still best with woman copes :” 


I therefore ascended the stair-case to the balcony, and 
with somewhat of a dignified confidence, approached 
the lady, whom I accosted with more of the French 
manner than the English, because the former is more 
seducing, and, out of England, is every where preferred 
to the cold formality of the latter. My bows, however, 


which I made with theatrical precision from one end of] lateness of the hour, which rendered it difficult to pro- 


the balcony to the other, and, as I thought, with infi- 
nite grace, were all to no purpose; they did not obtain 
in return a single curtsey or obeisance of any kind. 
I certainly should not state the whole truth, if I did 
not confess that I felt “* dashed,” and to the bystanders 
I know I must have appeared conspicuous. ‘The lady, a 
tall fine figure, stood for some time like a pillar of salt 
to my politely-studied address; but at length, when to 
those hems and haws, and a’s and o’s, (which are usually 
stammered out in sudden disappointment and confusion,) 
she haughtily asked—* What do you want?” I really 
did not know what to answer. I could not well say, 
“ { "ll trouble you for a night’s lodging, and something 
to eat!” But, summoning back the “ brisk confidence” 
that had nearly deserted me, I replied, that “ I wished 
to see Sefior Don Manuel Valdivien.” T'o this the lady 
retorted in a sharp tone—* You can’t see him,” and 
half turned the back part of her person towards me. 
“ The extreme kindness I have always experienced,” J 
exclaimed, “ Senora mia, from your amables paisanas, 
prevents me from supposing, even for an instant, that 
the beams from those eyes can be converted into fiery 
darts at the tongue, to strike with harshness upon an 
unknown and unoffending stranger!” The lady looked 
full at ine for a moment, then averting her head, looked 
downwards, enabling me thereby to twist myself into 
one of those wooing attitudes, which we so often see in 
a pantomime, when Colin peeps over the shoulder into 
the face of his half-unwilling Chloe. Having fixed 
my eyes upon the quick, round, and full black 
orbs of the lady, } followed their wandering move- 
ments, whilst I said, in somewhat of a whining tone 
accompanied with an affected smile, « Perdona, , Mere 
if I mistake not, I have the honour éf speaking to la 
amable patrona,” (the amiable mistress of the house) 
“ and that being the case, { have no need of seeing Don 
Manuel, for my ')\<‘ness, although of infinite itaport- 
ance to myself, depcads altogether on the kind disposi- 
tion and good will of the lady I have the honour of 
addressing, and the still greater honour of poniendome q 
sus pies’’—a usual Spanish compliment to ladies, mean. 
ing literally— < 
* Madam, I do, as is my duty, 
Honour the shadow of your shov-tie.** 
Having said and acted all thts-with a becoming and ef- 
fective graceful grimace, the patrona at last blushed a 
little and smiled a little, then turned her head towards 
me, whilst ste repaid my compliments with compliments 
from herself, and in a tone of evident good humour, 
asked; “ Pray, Caballero, what business can you have 
with me ?”—* Well, Senora, it is in truth no business 
upon business, but still must be settled, and with your 
approbation too; it is also of a nature in which I should 
feel proud of an opportunity, in my country, to offer 
you, Sefiora, the services of yonr most obedient humble 
servant.”—An exceedingly well-judged bow accompa- 
nied the finale of this speech. ‘“ Caballero! I beg you 
may command me.” ‘Then really I must dispose of you 
to my personal advantage, said I to myself; for it is get- 
ting late, and if I am obliged to turn out, I may not 
find another opportunity for booing myself into a lodg- 
ing for the night. I had commenced to the patrona the 
story of my necessity, or rather of my discomfort, for I 
was not by any means in a state of need, when a gen- 
tleman-like man, with mild and prepossessing counte- 





* A small silver pan for holding fire for lighting cigars. 

t India! Indio! p ed with emy and in anger, when 
addressing an Indian, is intended as an epithet of reprouch to that 
race, and means quite as mueh as fool, blockead, seoundrel, vil- 
ain &c among polished nations, 








nance, to which a paleness from ill health gave an addi- 
tional cast of interest, accosted me in terms that at once 
proved him to be Don Manuel Valdivien. 

Every body must have experienced that a kind and 
affable reception removes the formality and embarrass- 
ment which usually attend a first introduction, particu- 
larly when the object of that introduction is to solicit a per- 
sonal favour. I had no difficulty in explaining my situa- 
tion to Don Manuel: the moment I mentioned that I 
was an Englishman, he made me welcome in the most 
cordial manner, ordered his servants to take my horses 
and mules to the coral, and conducted me himself to a 
comfortable apartment, where, to my agreeable surprise, 
I found not only tables, chairs, and sundry conveniences, 
but actually a four-post bed, which was immediately 
prepared for me, by letting down its rich scarlet damask 
curtains, and spreading fine Holland sheets edged with 
broad lace, as were also the pillow cases, which were 
beautifully worked. Apologies were then made for the 


cure all the cook wished to give me for dinner, but what 
was in the house, an excellent kind of perch, and a beef, 
steak, @ la Americaine, were served up (on plate, of 
course), accompanied with a bottle of very good light 
wine, manufactured from Don Manuel’s vineyards at his 
country place a few leagues from the city. 
Don Manuel had had some large transactions with 
British merchants, which, and personal acquaintance 
with a few individuals of that nation, (naming General 
Miller, Colonel O’Conor, and Doctor Nicol,) had, he said, 
very much prepossessed him in their favour, and his 
_ should at all times be at the disposal of the Eng- 
ish. 
The brother of Don Manuel, accompanied by his very 
handsome, but very taciturn wife, paid mea complimen- 
tary visit in the course of the evening. He is a gentle- 
manly young man, and appeared to me as kind and 
affable as his elder brother. Both of them seemed to 
to have profited by a very select library of French and 
Spanish authors, with which the house of Don Manuel 
was provided, and which was to me (since my arrival 
in South America) a subject of as rare and agreeable 
surprise as the four-post bed. 

It was quite delightful to stroll, at an early hour, 
through the files of peasantry in the fruit and vegetable 
market of La Paz, where they displayed their baskets 
filled with the luxuriant produce of their gardens. | 
purohased pine-apples, strawberries, bananas, plantanas, 
oranges, tunas, and I know not what besides, all for 
about eighteen pence. They were certainly very good, 


the gardens of Europe. 

The peasant girls, both Cholas and Indians, of this 
district, appeared to me of a prettier cast of countenance, 
and they were likewise better dressed, than those of Po- 
tosi; their hats are very becoming, and although not 
what is called a Polish hat, have some resemblance to it. 
I have seen eyes of brilliant black, “ as if in mourning 
for the murders they had committed,” (as a Spynish 
poet has fancifully said of those of his mistress,) peep 
with a bewitching effect from under the broad brim, 
that extends, not from the bottom part, but rather from 
the crown of the hat, and round which a little curtain, 
made of lace, or fancy-coloured silk, or velvet, is drawn 
up in festoons, : 

In the seventeanth century, about one league from 
this city, a large mazs of solid gold was found by an 
Indian, and purchased for 11,269 dollars, by the Spanish 
viceroy, who sent it to the cabinet of natural history at] ; 
Madrid, where I telieve it is still to be seen. It was|} 
supposed to have been detached by lightning from the 
huge Ylimani, in which isany veins of gold are known 


found from time to time at the base of the Ylimani, in 
a lake situated at the enormous elevatsan of 15,780 feet 
above the level of the sea. This lake of Y]imani is 
likewise celebrated for having been made the epository 
of a great part of the treasures of the once-famea city 
of Cusco; it being handed down by tradition, that, a}, 
the period of the Spanish conquest, the Indians carried 
them thither, and sunk them in the lake to secure them 
from the rapacity of their invaders. In confirmation of] ; 
this tradition, several articles of gold have been found] ¢ 
at different times; and the belief of the fact has given] « 
rise to a company for draining the lake, which, it ap- 
pears, may be accomplished to a certain extent, at a 
moderate expense. ' : 

A gentleman of Tucuman, Sefior Gramacho, whom I 
had met during my stay in that town, but who was now 


America, is thus‘described in Miller’s Memoirs. 
moment a bullock is killed, the flesh on cach side of the 
spine, beginning at the rump, is cut out with enough 
of the hide to mect or lap over, so as to prevent the 
juices from escaping: it is then covered with embers, 
and roasted like a potato.” 
rank in the eminently distinguished pages of the Alma- 
nachs des Gourmands. 





sewed up close, and then roasted in the emb. ra. 


account of the hides. 3 
nich as a live bullock, in consequence of the expense of killing 
and labour of drying them. Until Jately mutton was not consider 
ed a comestilile; its use, however, has been introduced by the 
North Amer.cans, Engli-h, and other foreigners, and it is now 


in Peruvian bark, invited me to a large dinner part 
where I met General Fernandez, the prefect of La Par 
and several other gentlemen of respectability and dis, 
tinction. We sat down, sixteen persons, to a most ex. 
cellent dinner, and passed three hours in as cheerful 
conviviality as I ever recollect to have enjoyed at the go. 
cial board. Among the numerous dishes that burthened 
the table, the most remarkable was an enormous mass of 
carne con cuéro, (meat in the hide.) It had the appear. 
ance of a singed calf served up whole, and therefore, b 
a person unacquainted with its merits, it could not be 
supposed to present a pleasing or prepossessing mien, 
But the moment the monstrous dish was laid upon the 
table by the united exertions of two attendants, | 
observed the eyes of each guest expand with delight, 
and every countenance shine witha smile of welcome, 
as at the introduction of some well-known agreeable 
friend, from whose mirth-inspiring talents all were pre. 
pared to receive entertainment. I felt deeply the pun. 
gency of remorse at my own insensibility, but resolved 
that no hasty opinion, founded on external appearance, 
should prejudice me against that which seemed to com- 
mand universal esteem; neither should it induce me to 
remain any longer in ignorance of worth, that possibly 
needed only to be known to be coveted and enjoyed.* 
General Fernandez, by the courteous laws of prece. 
dence, was the first to put to the test the skill of the 
carver, whose dexterity proved him to be no novice in 
the subject before him. It was gratifying to see the 
position taken up by the general, and the laudable im- 
patience with which he waited to attack : boldly sitting 
upon his chair, showing an imposing front, with each 
wing, that is, each hand, firmly posted on the table, the 
knife grasped in one, the fork in the other, erect as hal. 
berts,—with a well-chosen distance between, designed to 
receive that upon which he was prepared to charge with 
the avidity of a Mohawk. He had not long to endure 
this painful state of suspense; ample employment, to 
his very heart’s content, was given to him with all possi. 
ble speed. “ Que bocudo tan rico !—delicivso !—riqui- 
simo !”’ was pronounced with the forcible emphasis of a 
full mouth at every mouthful. 
The honour of precedence was next conceded to me, 


when I soon ascertained beyond all manner of doubt 
the truth of Lord Chesterfield’s simile, that, “ the proof 
of the pudding is the eating of it,” and also proved that 
the gencral was a man of honour, above flattery, and 
had spoken nothing but the truth in his laudatory ejacu- 
lations—“ What a savoury bit !—deHcious !—superla- 
tively rich !”—which “ nobody can deny” who has the 
but the strawberries much inferior in flavour to those of| good fortune to taste carne con cuéro. 


This favourite luxury, peculiar, I believe, to South 
“ The 


It isa dish deserving a first 


Of the handsome ladies of La Paz, I am bound to 


mention La Seiiora Generala, the prefect’s blooming 
young wifé, with whose worthy and respectable family | 
was acquainted at Potosi. ; 
present me from her collection of beautiful birds with 
one highly famed for its wonderful singing, and, when 
domesticated, for its familiar and diverting qualities. It 
is here called /ordo, about the size of our blackbird, but 
of more graceful form, and entirely of the most lustrous 


She did me the favour to 


et black. These birds are seldom confined in cages, 


but suffered to run about the rooms and passages as they 
please, which they do without fear of cat or rite 
i WE : although they run under foot, they are too sagacious an 
to exist, Large quantities of ative gold have also been too much eaten alert to be santo’ upon. 


The tordo is common in Chile, but it is, I imagine, of 


a different species from these, which are brought from 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and which, from the difficulty 
of cunyeying in safety over the cold regions of the Cor- 
dillera, sell readily at La Paz for twenty.and thirty dol- 


arseach. J hired an Indian for the express purpose of 


* Carne con cuéro, cr beef with the hide, s2vs a recent writer, 
s adish pecu.iar to this country, and esteemed a juxury. [tis the 
lesh lying along the wh le length of the spine, on both sides, cut 
mut With a sufficient portion of the lide, to iap over, so as to be 
Veal is never to 
ve seen, as they do not allow cattle to be killed till full grown, on 
A prepaied hide is worth four times a8 








established here in extensive commercial business, chiefly 








always to be found in market.— Ed. 
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on a cross was carried by one of them before the cul- 
prit, as he proceeded to execution. This ill-fated man 
was of a highly respectable family, but had frequently 
before been engaged in conspiracy and intrigue, and as 
often escaped punishment. He was the only one of the 
lately detected gang who suffered death, although the 
evidence of guilt was precisely the same against them 
all. The consequence of this ill-judged lenity, as regards 
society at large, has been the encouragement, not the 
repression, of conspiracy and: sedition. In a country 
where, in every class of life, there are but few occupa- 
tions, there must of necessity be many idlers, and idlers 
are generally the most discontented of mankind. These 
meet at corners of streets, in pulperias, and in coffee- 
houses, to pass the time in smoking cigars. One of the 
party accidentally mentions that “ Don Fulano has got 
an appointment under government of fifty dollars a 
month.” ‘“ How came he to get it?” says another. “I 
have more right to it than he,” says a third. “ Let us 
have a revolution,” says a fourth. “ Corriente !—with 
all my heart!” is the unanimous exclamation of the 
party. Fresh cigars are immediately lighted, and be- 
fore they are smoked out, the “ revolution” is planned. 
Guns, swords, and pistols, are talked of, and some few 
are probably obtained ; but, being more for the presumed 
object of: protection to themselves than of injury to 
others, arms are not of paramount importanee. If the 
“evolutionists” understand that their plot has been dis- 
covered, they abscond in all haste to distant towns and 
villages, where they reside in quiet till their scheme has 
been forgotten, which generally happens in the course of 
afew weeks. If they have not been able to effect their 
escape, and are made prisoners, ten to one but they are 
thrown into jail, where they probably remain also a 
few weeks, and are again let loose, one of them in the 
mean time being selected to be shot in the great square, 
pour encourager les autres. But if they prove success- 
ful, which sometimes happens, they turn out of office 
the existing authorities, and install themselves and 
friends. The first act of the new government is always 
to repeal some measure of their predecessors which had 
not met with public approbation ; this, with a proclama- 
tion of pardon and oblivion of all past political offences, 
obtains popularity ; a ball is given at the cabildo, and 
every thing goes on smoothly for a whole moon perhaps ; 
when another cigar party assembles, and acts, with little 
alteration, the same farce over again. But what, it may 
be asked, are the military doing all this time ?—smoking 
their cigars ! 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the South Ame- 
rican choppings and changes of government have been 
thus effected : some few, and only a few, have been more 
serious and more destructive of life and property; but 
then they are much more likely than the former to tend 
ultimately to permanent security and peace. 

When the mortal existence of the unhappy Villanueva 
was terminated by the discharge of three muskets at 
his breast, the Indians, who were among the assembled 
crowd, rushed forward to scramble for pieces of the 
clothes of the deceased, which, according to some ex- 


_traordinary superstition, they dipped in his blood, for 


the purpose of afterwards selling to the women who 
make chicha, into which these rags are thrown on par- 
ticular occasions to produce a charm, when all the In- 
dians, male and female, in the neighbourhood, assemble 
and drink to excess of the horrible beverage. 

- Among the more innocent superstitions of the Indians, 
of which there are as many as among my countrymen 
in the Emerald Isle, I shall relate the following, as I 
happened to be personally concerned in it. A fine In- 
dian youth, of shining copper colour, with hair of jet 
flowing down his shoulders, called at the great gate of 
the house at which I lodged, and requested, “ for the 
love of Maria Santissima!” to be permitted to pass into 
my room, for he had a subject of infinite importance 
(suma importancia) to communicate. He passed on, 
and entering my room, threw himself on his knees in 
an attitude of supplication, from which I with difficulty 
raised him, saying, that that was the posture for address~ 
ing Heaven, but not me. He replied that “TI could 
now be of more use to him than Heaven; and implored, 
with tears in his eyes, that I might assent to his prayer.” 
I was all amazement, and after forcing the man to rise 
from his kneeling pusture, he said, “ He was a servant 
of the condesa, (our old friend before alluded ‘to,) who 
had turned him out of her house in consequence of a 
silver dish having been stolen last night, and his fellow 
servants having accused him of being the thief. He 
knew, he said, that I was in possession of an armadillo, 
whieh had discovered to me on a former occasion the 
thief who had stolen my silver plates. He now threw 


himself again on his knees, and prayed that I would 
consult the armadillo as to the facts, and thereby relieve 
him from a charge, of which I should soon know that 
he was altogether innocent.” s 

Beingeaware of the strange superstitions of the In- 
dians respecting these little animals, and having heard 
several curious stories concerning them, this application] s 
was not altogether a surprise to me. I however assured 
the Indian that I did not possess an armadillo, but only 
the shell of one, which I produced, in the hope of satis- 
fying him on that point: but I was mistaken, for he in-]s 
sisted that “ it was well known I had one alive, and 
that by means of it 1 had detected the thief who stole 
the pick-axe, as also several other evil deeds in Potosi, 
and that I was in the habit of conversing with it every 
night at twelve o’clock.” My assurance that I possess- 


of summer, he is bound by the well understood laws of 
respect, etiquette, honour, gallantry, love, and all their 
little jealousies, to imprint his own lips upon the precise 


pot where those were placed which preceded him, and 


then to take off the very last drop in the glass. 


We consumed a bottle of rum and some bottles of 
pruce beer, with a few cakes and dulces, in this friendly 


manner, before the order for dinner was given. Slaves, 
male and female, black, tawny, copper, and mulatto, 
then entered the room, bearing ponderous dishes of 


ilver, with soups, meats, and vegetables, and covered 


every vacant spot upon the table, to which the guests 
now drew nigh with an unlimited profusion of ceremo- 
nious bows, and squeezed themselves as well as they 
could, with pinioned arms, into the few inches of 
space allotted to each. I was among the fortunate who 


ed no armadillo, and the declaration of my belief that if| obtained a seat to their satisfaction ; on my right was 


I did I could obtain no information from it, seemed only 
to distress the Indian, without producing any conviction 
of the unreasonableness of his request, which he felt 
persuaded I refused because it was not accompanied 
with a fee. He pleaded poverty, but vowed his services 
in any way I should think fit to command, if I would|s 
but consult my infallible oracle, which it was in vain to 
deny that I possessed, for “ my nocturnal conversations 
with the armadillo were notorious through the whole 
neighbourhood.” ‘The earnestness of the Indian so 
plainly bespoke his honesty, that I was induced to inter- 
cede with the good old lady Condesa, and had him re- 
stored to favour. 

26th. Why should a man, says Shakspeare, “ whose 
blood is warm within, sit like his grandsire cut in alabas- 
ter ?”——What is to be gained by being dull and peevish ? 
—Nothing ; well then 


‘Let me play the fool— 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
And Jet my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans.’’ 


A grand dinner was this day given by Don Pedro to 
the Minister Plenipotentiary Sa the republic of Peru 
to Bolivia, and among the guests I had the honour of| , 
being invited. 

At three o’clock a numerous and exceedingly select 


ness of manner. 
culiarly well-dressed dish, you must first praise it aloud, 


the Peruvian Minister Plenipo, and on my left a very 
handsome, plump, and provokingly brilliant-eyed young 
lady, of whose attention and conversation, however, I 
had no share ; both being entirely engrossed by her left- 
hand neighbour, a respectable shopkeeper, whose in- 


inuating manners and huge whiskers had gained him 


admission into the Eden of domestic life, where this 
young lady lived in the affection of her husband, adorned 
with all that earth and heaven could invent to make her 
amiable in his eyes, when one day,—* may that return. 
ing day be night!”—this wily shopkeeper presented his 
unsuspecting victim with—while I tell it do I live!— 
with six pair of Parisian silk stockings! received in a 
consignment of goods from Buenos Ayres. From that 
moment the sanctity of the marriage vow was forgotten, 
and—— but that has nothing to do with the dinner, 
which bore undeniable testimony to the plenteousness of 
the markets of Potosi, and at the same time conferred 
imperishable honour on the negro artist who composed 
and amalgamated the hundred and one dishes of this 
sumptuous feast, worth 
cardinal Archbishop o 
sundry little compliments, constituting the etiquette of 


to gratify the sensuality of a 
Toledo. At the dinner table 


ociety, must also be given and received with all goodli- 
If you happen to be helped to any pe- 


company assembled in (as usual) a barn-like room, down| jn order to enhance its value, and to attract the notice of 


the middle of which was a long narrow table, studded | ¢ 
with plates, bottles of wine, and saucers, in alternate 
rows; in the latter were small pieces of cheese, sausages, 
ham, and bacon, cut in fanciful slices, for the gratifica- 
tion of the eye, ag well as the taste. Upon a side table 
were several bottles of rum and spruce beer, and plates 
of all sorts of cakes and confections, which were presented 
by the host as a welcome to his guests on their entering 
the room. Dulces (sweetmeats) are at all times highly 
prized in South America, and the handing them round 
with a glass of rum, (for on these particular occasions 
one glass serves a whole company,) affords a very happy 
opportunity of displaying politeness and attention—coin, 
which in this country is more current, and more valued, 
than in any other in the world ; and he who dispenses it 
liberally, not prodigally, will never want friends in 
South America. An Englishman must here abandon his 


company ; you then stretch across the table with a 


tit-bjt,on the end of your fork, presenting it to whom- 
soever you wish to distinguish by this mark of favour, 
and who, in accepting it, retains your fork; but, as a 
ratification of the act, returns to you his or hers. At 
the second course, these compliments become general ; 
when, in the space of a few minutes, you may have been 
favoured with a monthful from every fork at the table, 
whilst your own has gone the round of the whole com- 
pany. Plates and dishes being removed, bottles of claret, 
of Frontignac, of cider, and of spruce beer, were inter- 
mingled upon the table, and the speedy consumption of 
the beverage proved it to be agreeable to the guests. 
Toasts and sentiments, accompanied by speeches, went 
their round as rapidly as the bottles. 
are peculiarly fond of table oratory. When it has hap- 
pened that two or three candidates for the attention of 


The Americans 


own prejudices, and occasionally yield to the customs of} the company have risen at the same time, I have seen 


those whom he may happen to visit, and into whose so- 


momentary disputes respecting the right of speaking 


ciety he must recollect he is always good-naturedly in-| #ys¢, and on those occasions I observed that the presi- 


vited, never importunately urged. A little custom will 
soon reconcile him to various practices which may at 
first be found as repugnant to the taste as a black dose ; 
but afterwards, they all go down as easily as a pill. He 
is not expected to accept a cigar from the mouth of an- 
other, nay, even from a domestic, as in Spain, where, by 


dent generally settled the difference by speaking himself. 
The English mode of expressing applause, “ Hip: hip! 
hip ! Hurra! hurra! hurra!” has been adopted in America, 
and the uproar of a dinner party there, is not exceeded 
by that of the happiest midnight revellers at the London 
Tavern ; neither is it an uncommon thing to see every 


declining it, you commit a grievous offence against/ yjass on the table broken, or dashed against the walls of 


friendship and good breeding. In South America I have 
never seen this act of friendly politeness proffered, be- 
cause every one is usually furnished with a stock of to- 
bacco in his pockets. But you must accept with grate. 
ful acknowledgment the remains of a glass of rum ; fe 
more lips it has touched the more eordiality in the 
dram ;—off with it! and beware of wiping your mouth 
either before or after it. Should you be induced to wipe 
the brim of the glass before drinking, or turn it between 
yourself and the light to seek a little space free from 
humidity, your reputation is gone for ever !—“ Que bar- 
baro!—Que hombre tan grosére !”—“ Jésus! José! 
Jesus !”* When a Mily selects a gentleman from the 
company, by beckoning, or calling him to take her glass 
and sip after her, the compliment is then highly enviable ; 
and whether her lips be pale and shrivelled by the wintry 
effect. of years, or cherry-ripe and pouting in the fragrance 


* This word, which is pronounced as if written ‘ Haysoos,” is a 
very common exclamation amongst ladies, as well as gentlemen ; 








but is meant in a pious, never in an impious sense. 


the apartment—the climax of joyous feeling and satis: 
faction at what has heen said, implying that the subject 
is too good ever again to suffer the same glasses to be 
defiled by being made to contain a bumper to any less 
acceptable sentiment. 


At this merry meeting, we hip, hip, hipped, and 


hurra’d to the honour of Bolivar, Sucre, Mr. Canning, 
and other distinguidos, whose names gave rise to infinity 
of patriotic speeches, and to the emptying of numberless 
bottles, which elevated the whole company to the highest 
pitch of hilarity and good-will. 
page in my book to note with deserving accuracy all 
the toasts and sentiments of patriotism, love, and loyalty, 
with their accompanying speeches, that were given in 
the course of this happy night ; some of them exceedingly 
a-propos, and delivered with a feeling corresponding to 
the subject. My toast was received with uproarious ap- 
plause, three times three, and the destruction of every 
glass in the room. I took the opportunity of proposing 
it ummediately after the health of several distinguished 


It would require per A 





